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by EARLE BIRNEY 


Random Remarks 
on a Random World 


Y TITLE REFLECTs one of the rare privileges of an English professor. 
If I were an economist, historian, linguist, lawyer, scientist or the 
like, you would expect me, when | returned from a journey round 

the world, either to keep decently quiet about it, or to offer you an organized 
report, solid with facts, meaningful with theories. Only an English teacher, 
the privileged or underprivileged fool, the vestigial jester in the new palaces 
of culture, is assumed to have merely random reasons, if any, for travel, and 
to be capable of only random conclusions. This is a reputation I gladly shelter 
under. My globe-circling was unnecessary; the terms of my fellowship re- 
quired me to travel only to London; there were three summer months before 
I must be there; | decided to fly, by the westward route. The extra cost of a 
tourist economy round-the- world ticket was not staggering and the plan 
seemed to me to be a reasonable investment in self-education. 

t Now, in retrospect, it seems, the journey through Asia at least, the most 
valuable single educational experience of my life. But I don’t find it easy to 
explain why. What I learned, if indeed I truly learned anything, were shad- 
owy things, sometimes not even new facts so much as new doubts about what 
to do with old facts. At other times, my experiences, not very unusual in 
themselves, led me to even more obvious conclusions which are important 
only for me, because now I feel them, and they are in my bones. The best I 
can hope is that, as I mull over the memories of brief days in Japan, Hong 
Kong, Bangkok and India, you may occasionally hear my bones rattling. 

In Tokyo I gave a talk on Canadian literature at the Canadian Embassy 
to a group of Japanese literary people very kindly brought together by our 
Ambassador there. Their interest in my subject, as shown by their questions 
afterwards, was more real and more penetrating than I have encountered 

from some Canadian audiences, perhaps because they knew less about it, per- 

haps because they wanted t to know more. The passion for information, the 
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curiosity, among the Japanese I met seemed to me to be not merely something 
to be explained away as a permanent national characteristic — are there really 
such things any more? — but of their present condition as a nation. Nowhere 
else, in the world I saw, did I feel so keenly the sense of a people artificially 
restrained, hemmed in their narrow islands not by their physical seas, but by 
the gulfs that present history and their own past have fixed around them. 

To the west there is really nothing, a China which does not officially exist, 
to which they cannot go and with which they cannot trade; north is a Russia 
almost as unreal, and what is real, feared; to the east, over the great ocean, a 
United States, a conquerer to whom the new generation has been taught to 
look for aid, guidance, indeed more, to the remaking of themselves in a new 
occidental mould, but a United States which few can hope to visit and fewer 
to escape to. Escape! Ninety million people, soon to be a hundred million, 
swarming over the flatlands between the curling seas and the unarable moun- 
tains in a country about a third the size of British Columbia. Ninety to a 
hundred million people who cannot live off their own country and have no 
other to emigrate to, and are restricted at every turn in what they can export 
and to whom. Ninety million people, many of whom work at two full-time 
jobs to keep their families fed, and who seemed to me to be as energetic and 
enterprising and ambitious and ingenious as any on earth, penned in by de- 
feat and distance and language and by the consequences of their own admira- 
ble, terrible vigor and fecundity. When you meet them they are smiling and 
courteous; but in some of the faces I watched in the streets of Tokyo, that self- 
styled biggest city in the world, I thought I saw that same tight stretched 
quality you can see on Regent Street, or Bay, or around the committee tables 
after 3:30 on some campuses; below the epicanthic fold is the occidental taut- 
ness, the virility growing tense and highpitched with restraint. 

I didn’t come away knowing what to do about it; as I warned you, I insist 
on being only an English professor. But some economists say that for opti- 
mum living in Japan, thirty million ought to leave —and only Brazil has 
open doors. At least I was forced to face the fact that if I thought that thirty 
million Japanese should be allowed to emigrate where and when they wanted 
to, and sixty million stay home and trade their ingenious manufactures freely 
with the rest of the world, it was no good telling it to shem; I had to tell it 
back home in Canada, the least populated of her neighbours, and one of the 
countries which takes little of her products and fewer of her emigrants. 

At Kwansei-Gakuin University, not far from Nara, I talked about litera- 
ture to a group of eighty English-language students. The poems I read to 
them had been airmailed in advance, and mimeographed and studied with 
great intentness before my arrival. Copies lay on each pair of knees. I got 
absolute unwavering attention, every face intelligent, absorbed. Then came 
the question period. Eager hands, many questions, but all in Japanese. As 
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they were interpreted, it began to sink into me that scarcely one of the ques- 
tioners had followed a word of what I had said. They could read English 
fluently; many could also write it passably; they could not hear it, not mine, 
at any rate. | am not suggesting anything peculiar about the Japanese as stu- 
dents. Every time I return to France | find the state of my French like this. 
I mention it as a reminder not only of how great the task, before, if ever, we 
can educate the human race into a common language, whatever that language 
is, but also how important it is that we, who are lucky enough to have one of 
the few tongues others must learn, should be more patient, more tolerant, 
with the slowness of its learners, remembering that jet planes and mimeo 
machines do not in themselves bring the means to universal communication. 
If I needed any further personal reminder I got it during the two days I stayed 
in an old fashioned inn in Kyoto where no one spoke anything but Japanese 
and I paddled down the corridors in my big slippered western feet, clutching 
in my hand a tiny orange book full of handy Japanese phrases and sardonic- 
ally labelled Parrot. 

Japanese education has its “quaintnesses” too, to use the tourist vocabu- 
lary. Fancy a university system which requires entrance examinations and 
turns the less intelligent away, and which makes the applicants pay to write, 
whether they pass or not! Anything so undemocratic is unpopular here, of 
course, where we equate the two adjectives, and I could only recommend it 
to our own administration as a source of revenue. For in Japan the universi- 
ties stagger their entrance tests around the year so that a student who fails in 
one place can try again next week somewhere else and, if his money lasts and 
his technique improves, finally get in. 


II 


Perhaps what I learned about Hong Kong is common knowledge to you, 
and only news to me. I knew there were many refugees; I did not know there 
were a million, and that they were increasing at the rate of several hundred a 
week. I knew many were badly off, but I had to see to believe in the existence 
of the thousands of families still living in open quarries, in hillside caves, in 
rotting sampans beached above tidewater, or roofless in the gutters or alleys. 
By the same token I knew that something was being done, but again I had to 
see to imagine the new government building estates already constructed to 
hold 300,000 people, in blocks of twenty thousand. The expressed official atti- 
tude of the British rulers seems to be Victorian laissez-faire; we didn’t ask the 
blighters to come barging down the river from Canton; let them root for 
themselves. But the fear of pestilence and riot can rise to the rich houses of 
British bankers and Chinese merchants at the tops of the hills, and things are 
done in practice which are not admissible to theory; the welfare state here, as 
elsewhere, grows from bad dreams as much as from good ones. 
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As for Soviet China, some of whose mountains are visible across the har- 
bor, the bamboo curtain appeared to me of rather flimsy construction. It is 
certainly something the Americans have erected to keep themselves out, as 
much as for the Chinese to keep themselves in. I was told that not only are 
refugees allowed to leave China daily (not with property, however) but 
Chinese red traders come and go, and for a minimal sum almost anyone 
can get a visa and board the train from the New Territories and chug 
through the curtain, and return unscalped. Hong Kong, as a free port, like 
nearby Macao, is both a convenient trading centre and source of espionage 
information for both worlds, and no one knows but what it may stay that 
way until 1999 at least, when the whole area can revert, by the expiration of 
an agreement of lease, to Soviet China. Meantime, that power has never 
made a gesture of moving in. It is Chiang Kai Shek who has repeatedly 
registered claims to Hong Kong as a rightful part of Free China. No one I 
met seemed to be worried about this; forty years seems long enough away; 
investment, building, growth, continue. But then one has to search the 
world widely to find anyone who is really acting in accordance with what 
he thinks will happen after 1999, even those who have reason to expect they 
will still then be alive. 

Bangkok, where next I spent a week, is a medley of memories for me — 
of straightforward and friendly people, peppery curries, a snake farm, ca- 
nals, and the strangely dead clusters of improbable temples, glistening and 
multihued, whose walls, at close view, turned out to be tessellated with glass 
beads and with shards of mirrors and of English pottery sifted from the 
ballast of nineteenth-century ships. Odd to find bits of bluewillow pattern 
shielding the home of the gold-throned Emerald Buddha. 

There was also a cholera epidemic in Bangkok and signs in both Thai 
and English along the canal banks warning people against using the water. 
Under the signs ragged girls filled their jars and walked gracefully back bal- 
ancing them on their heads into the rickety bamboo homes, and little boys 
swam gleefully. Most people don’t read any language yet in Bangkok, and 
even if they did, it would not tell them where to find alternative sources of 
water. As in India, one comes to see that we cannot donate our western 
standards of health without first donating our western standards of educa- 
tion and of income. 


Ill 


India? I have nothing to say about India, really. I spent a month in and 
around Delhi, and two weeks on a jaunt to Kashmir. That is not to know 
India, whose population is larger than the whole of the western hemi- 
sphere’s, whose size is half that of the United States. Besides, I arrived at the 
end of the dry season, when the temperatures ranged to 120, cooling off to 
90 at night; I stayed for the monsoon, when temperature lowered and hu- 
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midity rose till they met around 90. One’s movements and attitudes are as 
restricted by this as by the depth of cold in a prairie winter. 

Again, in India as elsewhére, some of the shocks come from facts not 
previously known; some from conditions already intellectually apprehended, 
now emotionally and forever caught. I did not know that there is a build- 
ing in Delhi, Humayun’s Tomb, built by the same architect as the Taj 
Mahal, which Indians regard, I think rightly, as more beautiful. I did know 
that I would find cows lying in the streets blocking traffic; I did not have 
the faintest conception, till I moved about, how many cows there were, that, 
in fact one-third of the world’s cow population lives in India and consumes 
over two hundred million dollars worth of its yearly food, and that ninety 
per cent of them are runty, unmilkable, neglected, economically useless and 
miserable. But, like the uncounted myriads of crows, the roaming thieving 
monkeys, and the rats, they are forms of sentient matter, and the majority 
of the humans in India still believe with Gandhi that these fellow-beings are 
“poems of pity” to be respected and lived with. These are facts to force the 
casual westerner to a reconsideration of his own values. In Canada we poison 
rats, imprison monkeys, shoot crows, rear cows to slaughter and to eat. 
Without this way of life we would be much more disease- siden and much 
poorer, but we gain what we gain by the systematic murder of other forms 
of life, and we lose both the peculiar freedom of the conscience and that 
sense of living fellowship which undoubtedly the vegetarian and life-respect- 
ing Indian ie in his daily life of peace with other animals. He pays an 
enormous price, certainly; for animal protection creates periods of farmer 
idleness and over-dependence on specialized food sources, and contributes to 
famine. It is one of the reasons why half the population of India is not 
merely poor but at subsistence level; it is one of the reasons why the life 
expectancy has not yet been able to climb above the age of thirty-two. But, 
however short his life, it has values and enjoyments we do not have. We are 
moving toward a world in which no wild creature, that is to say no undo- 
mesticated useless creature, plant, or animal, will exist. When man has 
achieved this he will have lost something very profound and unrecoverable. 
After a while in India one begins questioning non-Indian values as much as 
Indian ones. 

This is indeed a random world, in which an enormous and complicated 
struggle is going on to create change; great dams slowly mounting, factories 
abuilding, patient if largely unsuccessful propaganda for birth control in the 
villages, the endless drawn battle for sanitation, against tuberculosis, cholera, 
dysentery, malaria, and a thousand other diseases, the painful creeping dimi- 
nution of caste feeling, the struggle for education which is still largely a 
struggle merely for literacy in any language, the strategic storing of surplus 
cereals against famine (begun by the British, and still not perfected), the 
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attempts to halt actual deterioration in communications, the sporadic but 
often exciting communal development of villages, the quickening land-gift 
or Bhoodan movement to reduce the power of the landlord and the money- 
lender by restoring the land to its workers, the patient spread of democratic 
political concepts, the struggle against infant mortality and mass poverty. 
And all these efforts of the Indian spirit are so many soft fists beating 
against the walls of a tomb in which all are buried alive, the tomb of the 
people’s own fecundity. 

The arithmetic of overpopulation, whoever’s figures you use, adds up to 
much the same things, and poses the same ethical problems. The population 
seems to be increasing at the rate of fifteen to twenty million a year, that is, 
four to five per cent, despite a continuing astronomical death rate in infancy 
and from later disease, famine, flood and other ancient checks. Indeed, 
every victory for health and better living standards represents, in the im- 
mediate future, a defeat on the other fronts of what we in the West still call 
progress. The increase in literacy, for example, cannot keep pace with the 
yearly increase of the children, saved by sanitation, to be taught. Above all, 
the resources of the land, the native capital, and all the loans and credits so 
far made available, are not sufficient to keep step with the multiplying 
hungry mouths, to grow enough food or to create enough wealth to buy it. 
I came away from India convinced that within my life span only the most 
concerted effort of all the major countries of the world, coming to India’s 
aid, can prevent the relapse of that country into mass disasters of famine, . 
plague and barbarism. Such an effort is of course economically feasible. Mr. 
Khrushchev has reminded us how much we of the world spend on holding 
our enormous pistols at each other’s heads. Again, a united world could act. 
In India, where tens of millions are still permanently malarial or under- 
nourished, or both, no one’s worrying about, who will land first on the moon. 

On the other hand, one must reconsidtr one’s basic premises of living. 
What after all is the mathematically sound maximum number of human 
beings for peaceful and happy co-existence on this globe? Granted we 
might compute it, are we westerners, especially we Canadians in an empty 
land, to say what proportion of the living should be Indian or Chinese or 
African? Is it even incontestable that our ways of limiting population are 
better for human beings because we have perfected them on cows? We, the 
rest of the human race, must either be humble enough to leave India alone, 
or confident and unified enough to give her the total help she needs. Our 
present halfway dribbling aid, the cautious by-product of Western-Russian 
competition in political exploitation, is exactly calculated to produce a Popu- 
lation Bomb more certain to explode than any H-bomb, and almost as 
devastating. 
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IV 


My time is nearly up and I have said nothing of Kashmir. I drove there 
via Chandigarh, Corbusier’s spectacular, empty new city, and by the one 
road of access to Kashmir, over the Bhanipal pass, through the lower Hima- 
layas. We were caught in a sudden series of monsoon storms, the bare sides 
of the mountains slid over the roads, we were marooned for three days in 
dak bungalows disused since the earlier days of the British raj. But Kashmir 
was worth the trouble. The weather cleared, the Vale was bright, temperate, 
gleaming with lakes and lotus blossom. Since it was off-season for tourists, 
houseboats were incredibly cheap, and we lived briefly the life of Mogul 
emperors. To any tourist who has got as far as northern India, I recommend 
Kashmir, even though it is high, the Vale itself nearly 6,000 feet, and not 
accessible easily in winter or for that matter during the July-August rains 
(we wrecked our car getting in and had to fly out). There is excellent dry- 
fly fishing —I caught five fine trout, two of them Kamloops, stocked from 
British Columbia lakes, in a two-hour sortie. The fishing and hunting are 
judiciously controlled by the Kashmir government, as is the tourist industry 
generally, the renting of houseboats, and the prices of handicrafts. There is 
an intelligent policy of craft revival, paid apprenticeship, technical education 
in the fine and ancient traditions of woodcarving, silverwork, lacquer, em- 
broidery, carpet and shawl w eaving. There are incredibly beautiful terraced 
gardens, of which the Shalimar is only one. Within view are the high 
Himalayas, including the great Nanghi Parbat. The Vale of Kashmir is 
inhabited largely by a small, lively, intelligent people, mostly Muslim and of 
Aryan stock; eastwards, in Ladakh, they are Buddhist and Mongolian; 
Srinagar, the capital, is a mixture, in peoples and houses and temples, of 
Tibetan, Kashmir, Sikh and Hindu; built on canals, it is a kind of lost 
central-Asian Venice. 

Like even the best spots in our random world, however, it is at best a 
demi-paradise. Some of the surrounding hill-tribes have a history of de- 
scending with rape and pillage. The Kashmiri are dependent largely on 
rice; this summer, | hear, the crop was flooded out. In these circumstances 
Mother India must get food in or many will starve. This happens almost 
every other year. If it were not for this dependency, would the Kashmiris 
rise and demand an independent country? Or would they join Pakistan? 
The latter is no economic or political heaven to long for, but it is Muslim 
and it has a serious claim to the country which remains unsettled. Most of 
us have forgotten, but none in that part of the world, that there was an inva- 
sion over the borders of Pakistan in 1949 which was halted at a ceasefire line 
still being patrolled while India, Kashmir, and Pakistan officially wait for 
the plebiscite no one arranges. Meantime the border between Kashmir and 
Pakistan, through which lies the natural road of easy gradient, is blocked at 
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the frontier, and the Vale of Kashmir is ringed with Indian military sup- 
plies and troop encampments. The ceasefire line itself, high in the mountains 
west of Srinagar, beyond the alpine ghost towns where the British used to 
ski, is patrolled by a forlorn body of United Nations troops. I met one, a 
Nova Scotian captain, spending his leave in the Vale to recover from altitude 
sickness after two months of plodding from Indian to Pakistani border forts 
at heights from 11,000 to 17,000 feet. It was his first assignment away from 
Nova Scotia. He was one man who wanted to let the Kashmiris vote their 
fate without delay and send all the troops home. What the Kashmiris think, 
how they would vote if ever they got a chance, I don’t know. Unlike the 
United Nations, however, who continue to delay the plebiscite, I should like 
to find out. Perhaps the right of self-determination is a concept at odds with 
the need for a united world; I suspect it is; but so long as we have it in our 
charters we ought to give it more than lip-service for the sake of our own 
moral health. In any case, a world united in a status quo fixed by mutual 
fear, by a saw-off in fissionable threats, is still to my mind only a random 
world, and we are all still random men. 
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by EDWIN R. CLAPP 


The Victorian Mettle: 
Three Words More 


or CoeripcE, “the two cardinal points of poetry” are “the power of 

exciting the sympathy of the reader by a faithful adherence to the truth 

of nature, and the power of giving the interest of novelty by the modi- 
fying colors of the imagination.” Perhaps the two cardinal points of criti- 
cism in its historical aspect are the power of persuasion rising out of a faith- 
ful adherence to the evidence, and the power of giving, if not the interest of 
novelty, at least a certain freshness of insight. Yet it is with misgiving that 
one attempts to characterize and estimate anew the Victorian achievement 
in literature. Nothing is more open to our gaze; we have looked and labeled 
and gone on. To the man in the street “Victorian” is still an epithet mean- 
ing —I quote a standard dictionary — “middle-class respectability, prudery, 
bigotry”; to some scholars it is, like “romanticism,” a word to be abandoned 
as unruly. Norman Foerster, for instance, considers it regrettably “political 
and social” and inexact to boot. “The Victorian era,” he says, “it is generally 
agreed, ends about 1880, that is, a full two decades before the end of the 
Queen’s reign.” * 

This remark points up the first of three chief obstacles to a useful work- 
ing view of Victorianism, chronology. It is quite true that the sixty-four 
year reign was long enough to include four literary generations; that it be- 
gins in the thirties with characteristic works by Carlyle, Dickens, Newman, 
and Thackeray, and ends at the turn of the century with equally character- 
istic works by Beerbohm and Butler, Wilde and Wells, Hardy, Shaw, and 
Yeats, and that there is a wide difference between as well as within the 
groups. Difference does not imply discontinuity, and we shall look later at 
the linking arc. But if, as has been said, the Victorian age began when the 
footman at Holland House opened the door and announced “Mr. Macaulay,” 
it is more meaningful to add that it ended when another door closed behind 
Oscar Wilde, at Reading Gaol, than to attempt to punctuate at, say, 1880 
with the House of Commons’ refusal to seat Charles Bradlaugh, the free- 
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thinker. Or, if more literary termini are wanted, set Mr. Pickwick’s distress 
at being confronted by the lady in yellow curl papers (1837) against the 
publication of the first volume of Havelock Ellis’s Psychology of Sex (1899) 
rather than against Pillars of Society (English translation, 1880). The full 
turn of the wheel comes with the turn of the century. 

The second obstacle is the lingering insistence upon a stereotype derived 
principally from the early years of the period and defensible even there only 
by counting the hits and closing one’s eyes to the misses. If someone insists 
that “Victorian” must apply to the world of the antimacassar and the what- 
not, of sentimental earnestness and an allergy to what we now quaintly call 
the Facts of Life — and to this world alone; and that the True Church con- 
sists of a select circle represented by Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, 
Dickens, and Thackeray, I would invite him first to take a good look at the 
whole work of the writers named, second to read an essay by Howard Mum- 
ford Jones to which I am at this point indebted,’ and third to observe that 
this stereotype, like others of its kind, depends upon a priori definition, in- 
adequate sampling, or both, and will not bear the light of the full record. 
Nor is this full record a mere matter of chronology: Tennyson is just as 
Victorian in “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” (1886) as in its predecessor 
of 1842; and if “Victorian” seems an unfair label for Salome or Jude the 
Obscure or Mrs. Warren’s Profession —all works of the nineties —what about 
Modern Love (1862), or “The Blessed Damozel,” first circulated in manu- 
script in 1847-48? The stereotype is not untruthful, but it is not the whole 
truth; it is less characterization than caricature. 

The third and last obstacle has two aspects. These are, first, the nature 
of greatness itself and, second, a quality of greatness peculiar to the period. 
By definition, greatness is not the norm but the exception. No artist achieves 
distinction without individuality, and whether the greatest artists of an 
epoch are typical of it depends upon whether their greatness lies in consum- 
mate expression of something shared or is essentially idiosyncratic. The 
great Victorians are Titans rather than Olympians (although Matthew Ar- 
nold much enjoyed playing God), and their work often has something of 
the gigantesque about it. Carlyle, Browning, Dickens, Ruskin, Swinburne, 
Meredith, Butler, Hardy have at least this much in common. Finally, the 
great Victorians, Titan-like, were disturbers of the world they knew: dissi- 
dents, rebels, reformers, prophets, or critics of the order they supposedly rep- 
resent. “All Newman’s loyalties,” writes Professor Culler, “ran counter, di- 
rectly and advisedly counter, to the spirit of the age.” * In this he is typical. 
Not only has the rift beween artist and society begun to open, but the age 
has two voices. The eminent Victorians were Her Majesty’s loyal opposition. 


* In Baker, op. cit., pp. 20ff. 
* A. Dwight Culler, The Imperial Intellect (Yale. 1955), p. 98. 
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All this may be familiar, but it will clear enough underbrush to open a 
view. Let us think of the Victorian age as the sweep of years from the 
eighteen thirties to the eighteen nineties, and of every mode and attitude 
that finds artistic expression in those years as a legitimate part of the literary 
landscape; let us listen to small and middle-sized as well as great Victorians. 
We cannot examine the whole range of Victorian writing — this is obviously 
matter for a book and a very big book — but three words more may test the 
Victorian mettle. 

My three words are “criticism,” “comedy,” “consolation.” By criticism 
I shall mean at the outset /terary criticism, which I shall use as a paradigm 
of the history of Victorian literature. Comedy I shall use as a clue to the 
basic problem of that literature, and the vein (or veins) I have called “con- 
solation” as means to a final judgment. As the three modes are related, we 
shall be following a single if winding path. It will lead, I hope, to a clearing 
from which to see the central peaks. 


II 


The principal actors in the story of Victorian literary criticism are Ma- 
caulay, Carlyle, Ruskin, Thackeray, Stephen, Bagehot, Arnold, Meredith, 
Swinburne, and Pater. Among the supporting cast are Buchanan, Watts- 
Dunton, Rossetti, Symonds, Stevenson, Henley, Conrad, Shaw, and Wilde. 
The criticism thus includes some of the great names. But only for Arnold, 
Bagehot, Stephen, Swinburne, and Pater was literary criticism a major con- 
cern, and of them all only Pater and perhaps Arnold and Stephen can be 
thought of as professional critics. For the rest, it is but the left hand of 
genius at work. The dispersion of interests typified in the fact that Carlyle 
was historian, biographer, and social as well as literary critic, Meredith poet, 
novelist, and critic, and so on, is symptomatic and significant, for the story 
is in the main one of movement from a relatively mixed to a relatively 
pure criticism. 

At first glance the action seems simple enough, rising in the romanticism 
of the thirties and running out in that of the nineties, with the piety and 
prophecy of the Victorian stereotype sandwiched between. It begins with a 
continuation of the magisterial air of the great Reviews of the early century 
in Macaulay (whose “Milton” appeared in 1825 in the Edinburgh of Jeft- 
rey), and with an invigoration — in Carlyle’s translations and essays — of the 
romantic interest in Germany associated with Coleridge and DeQuincey. 
This romantic note persists but with new harmonics, and it is this amplified 
—if you will, coarsened —tone that we think of as specifically Victorian. 
Saintsbury says, “Tennyson begat Keats, and Keats begat all the rest.” This 
is at least a half truth. In the main our paradigm tells the story of the 
permutations of romanticism, romanticism sea-changed through an infusion 
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of moral and social conscience (Ruskin, Thackeray, Arnold), then in one 
channel deepening this social infusion with overtones of realism (Stephen, 
Bagehot, Meredith), and in another reacting against it in the Pre-Raphaelite 
and aesthetic movements (Swinburne, Pater). The era ends in the con- 
fusion of voices of the nineties (Henley, Wilde, Conrad, Shaw). 

Of course any such formula for Victorianism as “socialized romanti- 
cism” is oversimple; and of course the generations of Wordsworth and 
Shelley had their own awareness of the world. But the emphases are differ- 
ent: for the early romantics the stress is upon the ego or the cosmos, for 
the Victorian upon this middle earth, this England; the romantic tends to 
say “I” and “Man,” the Victorian “we” and “men.” It is no accident that 
except for isolated instances such as the Roundabout Papers or Dreamthorp, 
the personal essay as a significant form is replaced in Victorian times by 
the long prose treatise, typically consecrated to some aspect of the condition- 
of-England question. It is no longer “My First Acquaintance with Poets” 
or “A Chapter on Ears” which is the norm but Sartor, Culture and Anarchy, 
or Unto“T his Last. 

To return to criticism proper, we said that the central trend is from a 
relatively mixed to a relatively pure criticism. It moves from standards 
expressly moral, social, and external toward values more subjective, relative, 
implicit within the work; from fixed code and ex cathedra judgment to- 
ward impressionism. Macaulay writes, “The laws on which depend the 
progress and decline of poetry, painting, and sculpture, operate with little 
less certainty than those which regulate the periodical returns of heat and 
cold, of fertility and barrenness.”* Thackeray in The English Humourists 
tellls us that his test of a writer is, “Would we have liked to live with 
him?”® But Pater revises Arnold: ““To see the object as in itself it really 
is, has been justly said to be the aim of all true criticism ... and... the 
first step towards seeing one’s object as it really is, is to know one’s impres- 
sion as it really is... .”° For Carlyle, Scott is a huge Publican who has 
chosen to amuse rather than uplift us;* for Arnold, Shelley is a “beautiful 
and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous wings in vain.” ® 
But for Swinburne, writing on Blake, what counts is “mere excellence of 
verse or colour. . . . Save the shape, and art will take care of the soul 
for you.” ® 

We see the rise and recession of a tide, the tide of social consciousness. 
Or, more exactly, the relations between literature and the human world 
*“John Dryden,” 1828. 

“Swift,” 1853. 
® Preface to The Renaissance, 1873. 
* Two Notebooks, 1822-32. 


“Byron,” 1881. 
* William Blake, 1868. 
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are transposed into a new key; the overt and brutal application of moral 
criteria is softened, and human significance is sought on more artistic terms. 
Literary geography offers another perspective: Victorian criticism moves 
away from Germany and toward France, away from Teutonic soul and 
subject toward Gallo-classic amorality and form. It is not surprising that 
Carlyle is the disciple of Goethe, Arnold of Goethe and Sainte-Beuve, Swin- 
burne of Gautier and Baudelaire. 

Suppose we were to seat the Victorians in some parliament of critics. 
On the right or moralist wing, would be the prophets — Carlyle and Rus- 
kin, and, though he does not speak in a bass voice or shed tears over Jeru- 
salem, Thackeray. Macaulay is perhaps right of center, balanced by Mere- 
dith on the left. The center itself is occupied by Stephen, Arnold, and 
Bagehot. If I were trying to name the typical Victorian critic, the man at 
the fulcrum, and put Arnold to one side as too big and too elusive, I should 
choose Leslie Stephen or Walter Bagehot. Of the two Stephen is perhaps 
more the Philistine; but he is the most scholarly and best informed of the 
Victorians, and one of the sanest of men. Bagehot is neither prophet nor 
aesthete; he is a man of the world, vivacious, shrewd, a moralist but a 
moderate moralist. Perhaps most revealing for our purposes is the essay 
on “Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning: or Pure, Ornate, and Gro- 
tesque Art in English Poetry.” The subtitle conveys Bagehot’s judgment. 
He wants the perfect combination of subject and of art, and prefers the 
simplicities of Wordsworth to the “incongruities” of Browning. As for 
Tennyson, “Nothing is described as it is; everything has about it an atmos- 
phere of something else.” *® Indeed, if anybody imagines that not till the 
advent of the modern sensibility was the Laureate seen plain, let him read 
a letter George Meredith wrote in 1869: 

The “Holy Grail” is wonderful, isn’t it? The lines are satin lengths, the figures 
Sévres china. ... To think! it’s in these days that the foremost poet of the country 
goes on fluting of creatures that have not a breath of vital humanity in them, and 
doles us out his regular five feet with the old trick of the vowel endings — the 
Euphuist’s Tongue, the Exquisite’s leg, the Curate’s moral sentiments, the British 
matron and her daughter’s purity of tone. ... He reflects as much as our Society 
chooses to show of itself. The English notion of passion, virtue, valour, is in his 
pages: and the air and the dress we assume are seen there. — I turn to Rabelais and 
Montaigne with relief. ... Isn’t there a scent of damned hypocrisy in all this lisping 


and vowelled purity of the Idylls? .... It’s fashionable; it pleases the rose-pink 
ladies, it sells.** 


This is the voice of mid-Victorian realism, of the novelist turned critic, the 
same voice that is heard in Diana of the Crossways and The Egoist. 


1864. 
™ To Captain Maxse, December 19, 1869. 
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But let us complete the rollcall of our House of Critics. The left is rep- 
resented by Rossetti, Swinburne, Pater, and of course Wilde. Of the two 
major figures, Swinburne is much the more impulsive, doctrinaire, and 
intransigent, witness the panegyric on Hugo, and yet his studies of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists are among the monuments of the 
period. Pater is limited in his range and sympathies. If Arnold’s formula 
is sweetness and light, Pater’s is sweetness and twilight, but in him at his 
best appears the most genuinely literary criticism of the age. The end of 
the cycle is seen in Wilde (foreshadowed by Swinburne and the French): 
“There is no such thing as a moral or an immoral book. Books are well 
written or badly written. That is all.” '* 

The long careers of some of the critics — for instance Ruskin’s from the 
first volume of Modern Painters (1843) to the last of Praeterita (1889) — 
blur the generations. It will, however, be evident that our reading from 
right to left is also, roughly, a chronological reading. A steady shift in ori- 
entation has taken place. The early critics of the right are preeminently 
men of letters, essayists, novelists, sculptors of heroes, critics of society first 
and of literature incidentally. For the men of the center moral and bio 
graphical considerations still bulk large, but they ply the trade of critic in a 
way that their predecessors did not. And their later contemporaries and 
successors, the men of the left, espouse the doctrine of art for art’s sake as 
completely as nineteenth century Britons can. No extraordinary claims can 
be made for Victorian literary criticism; unlike that of our own day, it re- 
mains a minor genre. In its story, however, the development of the major 
kinds — poetry, the novel, the prose of the criticism of life — may be traced. 
Victorian poetry essentially parallels criticism, moving within the limits of 
romanticism, pure or mixed. The novel represents the realistic reaction; in 
its development the social emphasis is plainest. Non-fiction prose braids the 
two strands. Our first word defines the outlines of history. 


Ill 


If Victorian criticism is a minor genre, the reason is not its bulk but its 
character, more often biographical, moral, social than literary. Arnold hoped 
“to make reason and the will of God prevail.” '* He wanted for both litera- 
ture and life an order of ideas, but he feared the English mania for “im- 
mediate political and practical application.” '* Well he might; it is the very 
directness, power, and zeal of this application that give so much of Victorian 
literature its identifying color. Criticism might again be called in evidence, 


™ The Portrait of Dorian Gray, 1891, Preface. 
* Culture and Anarchy, I, 1867. 
* “The Function of Criticism at the Present Time,” 1864. 
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but comedy will provide fresh and perhaps better illustration. That the 
earnest Victorians had their fun is no news, but we may forget how much. 
The literature of laughter from Hood and Peacock and the humors of Teu- 
felsdréckh through Punch and Dickens to The Importance of Being Earnest 
and the advent of young Bernard Shaw and the Incomparable Max is enor- 
mously rich, and I have not yet mentioned the names | really want to talk 
about. For our question is less how much fun than what kind. 

The critical spirit is kindred to the comic and often wears its mask. 
Probably the most distinguished contribution to literary theory of the period 
is Meredith’s Essay on Comedy. His ideal is critical: comedy is social per- 
ception; it teaches “the world to understand what ails it”; it is “The Sword 
of Common Sense”; “the life of the comedy is in the idea.”*® Meredith 
would no doubt consider burlesque and parody, the comedy of literary criti- 
cism, border provinces. That they flourished in the mid-century seems to me 
symptomatic. Somehow the Victorians were in the main too heavy-handed 
for that serio-comic criticism of life of which the eighteenth century was 
full, and of which Jane Austen was for many years the last great exemplar. 
Somebody will propose Meredith himself, but The Egoist is too intellectually 
self-conscious; idea has overpowered warmth. Somebody else will say Dick- 
ens, but here humor alternates with criticism rather than permeating it, 
though Pickwick is a golden book. Friendship’s Garland, which seems to 
me very funny, perhaps best strikes the note I mean, but is more a comedy 
of ideas than of manners. What was wanted was an escape from the spirit 
of Thomas Arnold’s Rugby, a release from moral responsibility and the 
pressing need to make the world better. Such a release was provided by the 
air of extravaganza native to burlesque and parody. Here is a comic coun- 
terpart to the serious, the all too serious, literary criticism of the period, a 
counterpart which has the merit of being more concerned with literary val- 
ues than much more sober stuff. The gaieties of Thackeray’s “Sorrows of 
Werther” or Novels by Eminent Hands (including among the Hands Bul- 
wer, Disraeli, and Cooper), his loving execution of poetic justice on Ivanhoe 
in Rebecca and Rowena, are typical of Victorian burlesque. In the same 
genre a kind of Everest is the wild travesty of Wordsworthian absentmind- 
edness in the White Knight’s Song of Through the Looking Glass. 

Perhaps in parody it is easiest to see the young Victorians all at play. 
Passing by Carroll and Calverley and Housman, I quote one of the five 
stanzas of Arthur Clement Hilton’s “Octopus,” and then a sonnet by James 
K. Stephen. Hilton is paying his respects to Swinburne, particularly to 
“Dolores,” and Stephen his to Wordsworth. Hilton addresses the octopus in 
its role of Swinburnian lover: 


* Essay, 1877, and “Ode to the Comic Spirit,” 1892. 
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O breast, that ’twere rapture to writhe on! 
O arms ’twere delicious to feel 
Clinging close with the crush of the Python 
When she maketh her murderous meal! 
In thy eightfold embraces enfolden, 
Let our empty existence escape; 
Give us death that is glorious and golden, 
Crushed all out of shape! *° 


And now Stephen, more subdued but hardly more respectful: 


Two voices are there: one is of the deep; 

It learns the storm-cloud’s thunderous melody, 
Now roars, now murmurs with the changing sea, 
Now birdlike pipes, now closes soft in sleep; 

And one is of an old half-witted sheep 
‘Which bleats articulate monotony, 

And indicates that two and one are three, 

That grass is green, lakes damp, and mountains steep. 
And, Wordsworth, both are thine; at certain times, 
Forth from the heart of thy melodious rimes 

The form and pressure of high thoughts will burst; 
At other times — good Lord! I'd rather be 

Quite unacquainted with the A. B.C. 

Than write such hopeless rubbish as thy worst."* 


Here sense and fun unite in criticism that achieves significance while 
remaining literary. In terms of social criticism, we can find the same union e 
on the same level if we turn from burlesque and parody to what Chesterton 
calls “the pure and holy spirit of Nonsense; that divine lunacy that God has 
given to men as a holiday of the spirit; has given to men and, if we may say v 
so, rather especially to Englishmen.” '* As a matter of history, the cluster of 
nonsense writers centering in Carroll, Gilbert, and Lear is, I suppose, rivaled 
(if at all) only by the New Yorker galaxy of recent years. But more essen- 
tial to the point are the facts, first, that it is in the nonsense kind that the 
Victorians achieve one of their most artistic expressions of the criticism of 
life and, second, that even in the nonsense kind at its best essence and sig- 
nificance must somehow become one. Appropriately enough, it is nonsense 
that reduces the argument for a pure but empty art to absurdity. For not 
even nonsense can be quite “pure.” It cannot be vo sense without forfeiting 
its existence as literature. It is ancommon sense, a crooked parallel to expec- 
tation, reason turned upside down. In Jolanthe, Lord Tolloller says tenderly 
to the Earl of Mountararat: “You are very dear to me, George. We were 
boys together — at least J was.” In Patience, the heroine bewails Grosvenor’s 


* In Light Green, 1872. 
** “A Sonnet,” Lapsus Calami, 1891. 
* In Walter de la Mare (ed.), The Eighteen-Eighties (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 142-43. 
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perfection: “Oh, if you were but a thought less beautiful than you are!” To 
which Grosvenor replies, “Would that I were; but candour compels me to 
admit that I’m not!” Again, Grosvenor appeals to Bunthorne: “Reflect! You 
had a mother once!” Bunthorne: “Never!” “Then you had an aunt!” And 
Bunthorne is of course suitably affected. 


But can nonsense be the vehicle of social criticism? Take The Bab Bal- 
lads, for instance “Etiquette.” Gilbert’s two shipwrecked Englishmen must 
find a common acquaintance before they can properly meet, but alas! in the 
end the common acquaintance turns out to have been socially unsuitable and 
Peter must give up Somer’s turtle and go back to his own oysters, “though 
turtle and his mother were the only things he loved.” Or take the Savoy 
operas and their guying of the navy or the police or the peerage or the law. 
That the ballads and operas’® are peopled by outrageous Englishmen in pre- 
posterous situations and that the satirist’s touch is of the lightest does not 
cancel the commentary on custom and institution. The difference between 
Gilbert and Aristophanes — and between Gilbert and the serious Victorian 
critic of life —is that the nonsense writer is content to look and laugh and 
go on, whereas the serious critic must set his shoulder to the wheel of change 
and exhort his readers to do likewise. Or take the Alice books. That they 
represent a “satire on education,” that they paint a fairly devastating picture 
of the adult world in which the human child is the one “fabulous monster,’ 
that they question the nature of reality itself, can hardly be challenged.*° 
Stull, it will not do to make Carroll over into Swift. 

The purest of Victorian nonsense probably appears in what Walter de la 
Mare calls the Lear limerick as distinct from the mere limerick. But even in 
the world of Edward Lear, the free individual endures social disapproval, 
like the 


young lady of Lucca 
Whose lovers completely forsook her; 
She ran up a tree, 
And said “Fiddle-de-dee!” 
Which embarrassed the people of Lucca. ' 


Or innocent old men meet tragic disillusionment in a crass, commonsense 
society (represented in these poems by an anonymous but omnipresent 


“they”) : 
There was an Old Man in a boat, 
Who said, “I’m afloat! I’m afloat!” 
When they said, “No you ain’t!” 
He was ready to faint, 
That unhappy Old Man in a boat. 


* Bab Ballads, 1869, 1873. 
* Harry Morgan Ayres, Carroll’s Alice (Columbia, 1936), pp. 19, 35, 55-56. 
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De la Mare comments, “The crisis . . . is little short of Aristotelian: a (seem- 
ingly) just soul endures an undeserved stroke of adversity.” ** 


This tragic note points to a significant gap among the Victorian comic 
kinds. The Victorians are successful in parody and burlesque, preeminent 
in nonsense, not very good at the comedy of manners. What of the comedy 
of character, which in the greatest examples is so nearly allied to pathos and 
even to tragedy? Is there a Victorian Alceste or Don Quixote or Falstaff? 
I think not. “All art,” Pater said, “constantly aspires towards the condition 
of music.” ** In the white radiance of nonsense, almost if not quite un- 
stained by the colors of life in this world, the Victorians could and did 
achieve the kind of synthesis of form and meaning which literature affords. 
But this by exception, in a limited genre, a minor key. In the major modes 
they did not achieve the comic catharsis often, if at all. Why not? One 
word more. 


IV 


It is to poetry, Arnold said, that we must look “to interpret life for us, 
to console us, to sustain us.” ** What are the consolations of poetry? Bacon 
thought that it gives “some shadowe of satisfaction to the minde of Man in 
those points wherein the Nature of things doth denie it, the world being in 
proportion inferiour to the soule,” and this “by submitting the shewes of 
things to the desires of the Mind.” ** Through the imagination we may 
escape the toils of reality, substituting the golden world of the poets for the 
brazen one of nature. Every epoch, I suppose, offers men the vicarious satis- 
faction of the dream; Victorian examples are “Horatius” and “The Lotos 
Eaters” and The Earthly Paradise. But perhaps the best translation of Bacon 
into the language of the period is a quatrain of Fitzgerald’s: 

Ah Love! could thou and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 


Would we not shatter it to bits — and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire! 


This gives us, for The Earthly Paradise, News from Nowhere or The Dream 
of John Ball. From these it is only a step to Erewhon or even The City of 
Dreadful Night. We are off again, not to escape reality but to reshape it. 


Was there nothing for Victorian poetry to be but what John Crowe Ran- 
som calls “Platonic poetry,” described as the “hateful poetry of the Victori- 
ans” and illustrated, inevitably, by “God’s in his heaven” ??° Arnold had 
said that “for poetry the idea is everything.” Mallarmé had responded, 


** In De la Mare, op. cit., pp. 223-24. 

* “The School of Giorgione” in The Renaissance, 1873. 
* “The Study of Poetry,” 1888. 

* Advancement of Learning, Il, xiii. 

* “Poetry: A Note in Ontology,” The World’s Body (New York, 1938), pp. 112, 120-121. 
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“Poetry is not written with ideas; it is written with words,” and we seem 
confronted with the dilemma of essence and significance once more. It was 
certainly hard for Victorian poetry not to mean, but be. I have been suggest- 
ing that in some sense meaning — by which I do not of course intend “mes- 
sage” —is essential to art. But Victorian literature so often not merely 
means; it rolls up its sleeves and sallies forth to do battle with the powers of 
darkness for the soul of man or the right to marry one’s deceased wife’s 
sister! Much of Arnold, more of Browning, most of Tennyson, has designs 
upon us. That so much survives not merely as poetry but as poetry of a high 
order is evidence of the invincibility of genius. 


There is, however, another kind of greatness. One of the consolations 
of life may well be the consciousness of having fought the good fight. The 
consolations of literature include something more than escape from the bat- 
tle. Deepest of all, I think, simplest and most difficult, is the consolation of 
vision. Let me recall the familiar words of a Victorian of the nineties, 
Joseph Conrad in the preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus (1897): 

My task which I am trying to achieve is, by the power of the written word to make 
you hear, to make you feel — it is, before all, to make you see. That — and no more, 
and it is everything. If I succeed, you shall find there according to your deserts: 


encouragement, consolation, fear, charm —all you demand — and, perhaps, also 
that glimpse of truth for which you have forgotten to ask. 


To see is everything. To give insight, to illumine our nature and the 
world’s — this is the final office of literature. At its most profound it in- 
cludes the tragic recognition of reality of Oedipus or Lear and that libera- 
tion of the self so eloquently described by Santayana and illustrated in 
Othello. 1 have already suggested that the comic catharsis is akin to the 
tragic, and instanced Don Quixote. The consolation of vision is of the es- 
sence of both. Of Chekhov’s Three Sisters, F. L. Lucas writes, “We have 
seen for an instant through its mists the sheer mountain-face of life.” In 
tragedy, he goes on, “The problem of evil and of suffering is set before us; 
often it is not answered, but always there is something that makes it endur- 
able... . It may be simply the consolation of perfect language. . . Or it may 
be simply the consolation of the sheer integrity which faces life as it is.”"° 
Both tragedy and the Victorian novel as such are beyond the scope of this 
paper, but I will venture that although in Wuthering Heights, The Mill on 
the Floss, Tess, and their peers the novel knows suffering and defeat and 
pathos, the “cleaving daylight” of tragedy is not there. 


This final consolation is nowhere very common. In Victorian poetry I 
think it may be found in Hardy and Hopkins and, since this is not a matter 
of a single attitude toward life but of penetration and honesty, in Modern 


* Tragedy (New York, 1958), pp. 75, 77-78. 
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Love and The City of Dreadful Night. It does not have to be in the grand 
style or on the heroic scale; it may be in Rossetti’s “Sudden Light” or “The 
Woodspurge” or Clough’s Amours de Voyage; Browning’s Andrea del Sarto 
has a glimpse of it. But I find myself turning more often to Matthew Ar- 
nold than to any other Victorian for this consolation, to “In Utrumque Par- 
atus” and “Resignation,” to the Marguerite poems, to “Mycerinus” and “The 
Forsaken Merman” and “Thyrsis.” I will take a stanza from the last as 
touchstone. The beautiful passage on the “high midsummer pomps” of 
flowers, “the full moon, and the white evening star” would illustrate the 
consolation of language, but I will take another, later in the poem: 
And long the way appears, which seem’d so short 

To the less practised eye of sanguine youth; 

And high the mountain-tops in cloudy air, 

The mountain-tops where is the throne of Truth, 

Tops in life’s morning-sun so bright and bare! 

Unbreachable the fort 

Of the long-batter’d world uplifts its wall; 

And strange and vain the earthly turmoil grows, 

And near and real the charm of thy repose, 
And night as welcome as a friend would fall. 


As I promised, we have a view of the peaks. 

Three words: criticism, comedy, consolation. For the Victorians, the 
greatest of these, taken in Arnold’s sense, was criticism, and comedy was its 
corrective. Sub specie aeternitatis, the greatest is consolation. Looked at as 
a drama of the spirit of the age, Victorian literature at its worst often looks 
like melodrama. In the main, it seems a problem play. Beauty and insight it 
has at its best, but the fullest stretch of comedy and of tragedy was denied 
it. This, as I see it, is its measure and its mettle. 
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Lot in Grief 


Henry Birnbaum 


suppose he wearied from the cave, 
Leaving his daughters in the incestuous deep, 
Washed by an apologetic rain. 
In the valley his pillar of disbelief 
Piquant against the rise; 
On the far hill the rubbled city 
Shuttered in the serpentine twilight. 
And the land was soft, and the earth was raw 
In the uncertain mind of God. 


those days 

They trailed across the sands, 

Resting for high sun and sleeping the dark. 
They joined as friends and cousins 

For the long silhouette upon the land, 

The camels moving arabesque and goats 
And sheep swarms and butting cattle, 
Sacked silver and gold upon the flanks 
And flasks of wine and water. 

The women walked behind, hiding their skin 
And squandering time in rival ecstasies. 
Sarah had learned, I suppose, to sift 

The miles patient like animals, 
Earth-worn and as the gnarled rock. 

And the Wife of Lot as the formed cup, 
Molded of man’s vanities, 

Calling her discomforts above the caravan, 
And accepting Lot with the night. 
Abraham marched at the fore, leaning 
Upon the license of his long staff, 

And Lot excessively behind, gauging 

His inspiration with counts of stores. 

The winding testament passed through reason, 
The herdsmen fierce upon each other 
Coursing the flocks through the thick air. 
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They came upon the plains before Sodom, 
As a bowl of growth, wistful in Canaan, 
And there divided as tired lovers 
Marking the ridges of understanding, 
Lot eager for the valley pregnant with riches, 
Abraham bent for trial upon the slopes. 

In the distance spears of violence ; 
Winked from the ramparts of the city. 


braham built first an altar 
In the presence of stone and clouds, 
A shrine for whispers of his soul, 
Conjured of age and tired bone 

And the web of recurring Spring: 

His eyes not bright with distance, 

Nor beard worn with destiny, 

Only the sudden ladder of spirit, 

Direct as broken glass, immediate as a wound, 
Transparent as the wish of children. 
Allow him wisdom to accept storms 
And the marvelous panic of sheep, 
Peace to invade the corners of grief, 

The painful falsetto of midgets, 

And promise to explore memories, 

The dried shocks of resilient grain. 

Not the pulse of prophecy 

Through the thread of nations, 

But the weariness of tree stumps, 

The heft of winter’s wood, 

The long tear of turning plows, 

And the sense of rain in his shoulder. 
Abraham, earth borne and earth eroded, 
God’s companion and counselor, 

And dominion to the young Prince. 


- traced his piety from below, 
His body bent against the wall of heaven, 
Girding stone on stone as temporal monument. 
She had discarded passion among the apples 
Respecting only the ritual of seasons 

Returning upon each other like leafed memories 
Encrusted with mulch on the forest floor: 
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Not of fruit nor white adolescent blossoms 
Flowering in the errant humor of trees 
But of silent growth and the dull percussion 
Of decay, the quiet ache of God, 
Perpetual in all forms, mountains, river, man. 
Her life had folded into cold virtue 
Hardened by the pecking obligations of days, 
Dumb as the stuttering of chickens 
In their coarse incidence upon the soul. 
Give her patience to weed her garden 
And reluctance for birds in flight, 
Temper to endure the fingers of pain, 
Her senses coated with sullen indifference, 
And brooding for reaches of dark 
Where her dried love might be restored. 
Neither timid in an unworked field 
Nor courageous in her dreams, 
But drifted as sand on a wooden floor, 
Threadbare as wornout bedding 
Defeated by the stubborn imposition of days. 
Sarah, as a chipped carving, eyeless 
And flaked by the wind, hands 
: Cracked and solemn with age, and face 
Lined with furrows of silence. 


ot turned his anticipation about: 
The cattle near water and rich grass 

And lean-to for the night, fields 

To fallow for returning harvests, crops 

To cultivate an empire on, and a house 

In which summer is stored against the cold. 

He grasped the bargain of his days, 

Linking life to enterprise 

And the strong coin of circumstance, 

Borrowing from purses of arrangement 

For bushels of barley and burnished metals. 

No wanderer beneath the arc of stars 

Lilting into dark eternities, 

But of sun lying fertile on grain 

And even rows of frost-blue grapes, 

And full carts creaking to market; 

Not of hope, but of desire rooted 
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In the tangible excesses of envy, 
Of crooked tumors in the hearts of trees, 

And hunched shoulders and ledgers. 

His face was trained to his skills, 

Sober as a scythe, deliberate as stored hay, 
And practical as dung. 

Sometimes he wavered on an eddy 

Of indecision, threatened by the descent 

Of terror, swift as the anger of friends. 

Then, like a frightened sound in the shade, 
He fled towards maternal calm; uncertainties 
Yielded to his bed, absolved of scorched 
Moments by the careless hand of love. 

Lot, husband and merchant, 

Conspicuous in the sorcery of days, 


Uneasy at the edge of night. 

H: built her a house among citrus and palm 
With summer flowers lacing its walls 

And a wide room to win her presence 

Hung with thick-woven tapestries 

And with earthen vases glazed 

To reflect the ardent centers of men. 

She had been bred to grace, learning 

Early to lean to the light, pert 

As a Spring animal, aggressive 

For her needs. She had worn ornaments 

To disguise her young bones, weaving 

Her jangling movements to dramatize 

Her occasions. Then as her body fruited 

To woman, she had removed her bracelets 

And blended her spirit to the colors 

Of noon and night, and her hair was knotted 

To joy. She had learned to throw her voice 

Against the will of men and to listen 

For the meaning of its echo, thus 

She would grow to style by degrees. 

Not the varieties of wind translated 

Into abstraction, but the subtle music 

Of her loins sheathed in the rhythms 

Of flesh, of laughter in crowded rooms 
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And hands touching with direct understanding, 
Her hopes focused under a seance of stars. 
Make her happy with practiced giddiness, 
The attractive beads of desire, 

Willful without ambition, like a cat 

That guards its changing comforts, 

Yet honest to her loves, surrounded 

By malice but innocent as the scent of roses. 
The Wife of Lot, multiple as a tree 

With a thousand exhibitions and loveliness 
Too supple for its growth, harem 

To the sun and confessor to fire. 


n time they prospered. 

The land was generous to their schemes, 
And Abraham increased his flocks, driving 
The sheep up the hills where their coats 
Would accept the cold. He terraced the slopes 
To receive mountain rains, and the earth 
Was eager to his will, lean and angular 
In the sun, days moving manifest through 
The solemn geography of his spirit, and nights 
Sitting upon his age. In the valley 
The land of Lot was warm with enterprise, 
And merchants and managers came often 
From the city, measuring the yield 
Of groves and flocks and vineyards. 

And Lot, leaving his fields to workers, 
Traveled to the marketplaces, exchanging 
Desire to his need. In time he fenced 

His acres and built storage houses to cargo 

His wealth. And his daughters married 

Into Sodom, awakening pleasant faces 

Among those who guarded the walls. 

And the road to Lot was public with ambition. 
They purposed their bodies to his tables, 
Eminent in groups of three and four, 

And his Wife glistened from wine cups, 
Ringing their laughter with velvet joy. 

And Sarah, from her sloped seclusion, watched 
The candles in the splintered night. 
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- ie city, rigid ribs of everyday, pointed 

And arched in parade, like a thousand sun dials, 
Demonstrated its open language, off-dialect 

Of the land. Congestion of dissonant echoes, 
Collected against the public tympany of soldiers, 
Merchants, housewives, camel drivers, spokesmen, 
Inn keepers and tax collectors. Its fat sides 

Heaved in the hot daylight with compact pride. 

At its center, the temples posed, 

Heightened by stone approaches, the visible 
Contraction of meaning, hammered into metal 
Gongs sounding pungent in the hollow halls 

And over the roofs of carpet weavers. 

The outer walls shaded professional beggars 

And pickpockets, training their children 

To naive faces and market chants. 

And the shadows huddled about gray houses 
Seeking form. The buildings, anchored 

In the night, swayed on torches, or drifted 

On the darkness, piloted by clusters 

Of lights through the narrowed streets. 
Independence of stone: houses and men 

Congregated into a will of their own, 

Coded to a shield against the wind, 

Against trees and growing things. 

Sodom, shouldering its solid grievances, imposed ; 
Its liberty on remote gods. A corner of space, 

Aggregate of rock desires, supporting 

A spired intellect. 


A™ often she followed Lot to Sodom, 

Through the heavy gates, and among the citizens 
And wares. And she was clothed in the cry 

Of the city, using a variety of soft hands 

To serve her ways, changing herself 

With wives of merchants and officials, 

And sighing after tufted visions of happiness. 

Later, when her daughters spoke from the town, 

She journeyed matriarchal, shedding her ways 


as Upon their homes, and the city reasoned with her, 
4 +, Surrounding her shoulders with loud achievement, 
Es And dressing her spirit in action. So, in time, 
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She gathered a sense of coming and going, 
Like a sparrow flitting to its freedoms. 

And when she climbed the slopes to Sarah, 
Bringing a shawl of multicolored wools, 
Sometimes as tokens of desert days, and again 
In search of memories, she was a stranger, 
Poised like a distant hope wanting love. 


\ i the day came when the heaven was black with wind, 
And the far carry of sound before storm 
Hurried through the nervousness of birds, 
And Lot, seeing Abraham abrupt from fields, 
Was aroused to indecision. The warning, carried 
On a sudden calm, barked against his fears. 
What is this god that alters the shape of trees, 
That holds our hopes in parody? And Lot 
Enjoined his cousin: Abraham, 

Are we of knowledge, then send Him reason; 
Give Him love if we sleep in joy; 

Or out of power, return Him humility. 

And the barns of Lot bulged against clouds 
And cradled the answer of Abraham: 

We share His hills and valleys, knowing 

Him as strangers in the distance, 

As the wind, loose as thunder, stern 

As a clenched fist, and young as a runaway. 
And we are too much of soil and merchandise, 
Planting for harvests and protecting our fruit 
For markets. And Lot submitted, carrying 
Defeat to his Wife. 


I suppose God had arranged such history 

Out of the timbre of His youth, finding earth 
Too early for extraordinariness, too easy 

For magic, yet dry in mystery. And from the coast 
Of His power, exposed His commissions 

Like an array of ridges, manifold teeth 

In the cast of logic. 


nd God sent three envoys to Lot, with faces 
Silken as women, and they were welcomed 
Before the sullen eyes of the city. And crowds 


Organized at his doors, tearing his fences 
And flinging them at the gathering storm. 
Priests spoke from hollows in the mob, bells 
Ringing over the walls, and platoons 
Rehearsed the will of leaders. Exiled 

Were the daughters of Lot, porting anger 
From the arched anxiety of Sodom. 

And the messengers arranged themselves 
Like children, demonstrating the mind 

Of God. The Wife of Lot prepared water 
For their hands, and their eyes were reflected 
Like decades of omniscience. Decisions 
Were granted and received. So be it. 

And Lot curved about his fear, surrendering 
Memories of wheat, and the Wife of Lot 
Was hoarse with tears. 


Rumblings of fulfillment. The snickering city 
Had closed its stone heart. The caravan 


Moved up the mountain: Abraham again and Lot, 
The Wife of Lot, at the rear, loaded her throbbing 


Soul on the exodus. Then God reigned heavily 


On the valley, shouting holocaust from the deep 


Chest of His will. And darkness encompassed 
The earth, preached by the precise lighting 
Of His terror. The moment lifted 

To a heightened stage in the carnival 

Of centuries. And the Wife of Lot, paradox 
Of anonymity, in one capture of lightning 


Turned. 

I suppose he wearied from the cave, 
Washed by a cleansing rain: 

How shall this woman, nameless 

Even to God, rise up in the conscience 

Of our sorrows. As a jewel in the setting 

Of days. As herald to eruptions 

In the course of nations. As a child 

To the youth of a Prince. We are victims 

Of our most tender transgressions. Her stain 
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T's packed their goods and boarded their houses, 
The animals pawing the ground amid the first 
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Was her actuality. She asked not sympathy, 
Nor played deceit upon the strings of eternity, 
But as woman and ornament to earned days, 
Displayed no more than human grace. We are 
Ourselves because we are. Yet she had matched 
The only challenge to Lot’s being. 

And there he stood, timid upon the crest 

Of charity, too weak to live with terror, 

Too old for love. 


n the distance, sheltered by another cave, 
The fires of Abraham, I suppose, burned 
In the night. 


Tokyo, Japan 
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The Sparrow 


John Williams 


On his window ledge the sparrow preened itself. 
The sun lightened the dun feathers, fanned 
In a narrow curve against the bright azure 
Of the sky. He saw it hop, leap, and claw 
The solid air, and swerve suddenly upwards, 
Motion distilled, caught in the timeless blue. 


He thought: action becomes the will, defines 
What is desired, before desire has sought 
Its end. The mind of a sparrow is what 

A sparrow does, pure act; it is that mind 
Becoming urge, which searches the accidence 
Of air for self, impure and pensive in its place. 


And in its place, the mind is where it is 


a And what it does. It claws at nothingness 

4 To rough the shape of fir-trees in the distance, 

ie A window-ledge, a sparrow dwindling to a dot, 

a And thinks itself to be what it has shaped 

+ From that pure nothingness it thought was there. 


Denver, Colorado 
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by STEBELTON H. NULLE 


The Anomaly of Revolution 


F ALL THE PaNnpora’s Box of woes that afflict our minds and bodies — 
disease, boredom, hunger, and the rest — the worst is surely summed 
up in one word: change. There are cures for the sick, games for the 

bored, food for the hungry; but for change in all its infinite variety there 
was, from the beginning of things, only resignation. Even in the sanguine 
nineteenth century, “change and decay in all around I see” was no mere 
current bit of hymnody; it was a cry from the heart. Man’s whole history 
shows him engaged in one vast defensive and delaying action. Since he 
could not halt it, his religions, his arts, his philosophy, and his institutions 
were intended to disavow change and to impose some order on the chaos of 
his condition. 

Only recently, historically speaking, did he find a new and vastly effec- 
tual weapon, with a new name: revolution. At first —as late as Johnson’s 
dictionary (1755) and the Encyclopédie (1765) — the word had the innocu- 
ous primary sense of rotation — “the course of anything [in the Doctor’s 
words] which returns to the point at which it began to move”; otherwise it 
was to political phenomena that it referred and, more often than not, to that 
well-engineered transfer of power, the Revolution of 1688. 

Within a century all this had altered. In loose language, revolution even 
became just another word for change of any kind, with nuances of all sorts. 
However, borrowed as it was from the language of mechanics’ —a field in 
which Western man, from the Age of Newton, felt more and more at home 
— the word also came to connote intelligible change, susceptible to direction 
and continuing control through man’s own unaided efforts. In the twentieth 
century this has meant “planning,” “revolution by consent,” and “the con- 
trol of the future.” It is with revolution in this sense that we shall be con- 
cerned here. 

But, of all those who bandy the word about, few are aware of how shal- 
lowly-rooted the thought behind it is, or that any alternative thinking has 
ever flourished. As a result of the extraversion of Western man and the 


Stebelton H. Nulle, a cultural historian whose thoughtful essays have appeared in WHR before 
(“History and Class,” Winter 1955, and “The Life and Times of Privacy,” Autumn 1956), teaches in the 
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"Cf. the word “ambivalence,” drawn from the twentieth-century science of psychology, now in 
wide usage. For a good survey of the history of the word “revolution” see A. Hatto, “ ‘Revolution’: an 
Enquiry into the usefulness of an historical term,” Mind, LVIII (1949), esp. pp. 498-515. 
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growing temporality of his existence, all too often it is assumed that men 
have always had the same attitude toward change as in recent times. 

Actually, from time immemorial until the day before yesterday, histori- 
cally viewed, the vast majority of mankind would have been shocked and 
puzzled by the concept of revolution as a theory or as an instrument of 
change within their control. It would have been altogether irrelevant to 
their thinking and meaningless, not to say profane. 

Throughout most of human history the best armament against change 
was, by universal assent, the rituals, abstentions, and purifications of religion. 
The ancient settled civilizations of the Near East, as Christopher Dawson 
points out in his Dynamics of World History, “were essentially communities 
of obedience based on the labour of the peasant and united by the authority 
of the gods embodied in the person of the king and the institutions of the 
temple-priesthood.” Social life was no instrumental-minded thing, no mere 
addition of discrete individuals, each pursuing personal goals, but something 
provided with its own “built-in” integrative and protective mechanism, de- 
pending upon and in accord with a dynamic known and approached 
through religion. 

Since the rules and principles of these ancient societies governing their 
well-being were directly or indirectly of divine origin, they were in the 
custody of priests or other guardians of tradition. Conformity with the 
sacred order of things was enforced by the most rigid religious sanctions, 
and any departure from the security of the ancestral ways invited divine 
vengeance, not only on the offender but on the community. 

Later, in the Greek polets, gods and citizens alike were thought of as 
partners in an order under divine patronage and protection. Ideally, this 
order was expressed in law, and violation — even by inadvertence, as in the 
case of Oedipus — was a disturbance of the course of nature. “Every law,” 
as Demosthenes declared in his speech against Aristogeiton, “is an invention 
and gift of the gods, a resolution of wise men, a corrective of errors inten- 
tional and unintentional, a compact of the whole state, according to which 
all who belong to the state ought to live.” The seventh-century code of 
Bruttian Locri, attributed to Zaleucus, prescribed death for those who unsuc- 
cessfully proposed a change in the law. 

These concepts, with their roots in supernatural sanctions, came to be 
reinforced by philosophers, whose thinking was no less calculated to pre- 
serve the status quo, based as it was upon eternal reason and a proportion in 
things that underlay the moral and physical order. Turning their attention 
from the imperfection of the sensible world of flux, formal classical thought, 
like classical art, made the static world of perfect Being, apprehended by the 
contemplative mind, its concern. To the philosophers, the idea of progress 
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was without meaning, and to conceive of the possibility of change was to 
dispute the rationality of the cosmos. 

This idealization of the unchanging above the variable, as Bury says in 
The Idea of Progress, “affected all the social speculations of the Greeks.” It 
espoused “an absolute order of society from which, when it is once estab- 
lished, any deviation must be for the worse,” and consequently “excluded 
the apprehension of civilization as a progressive movement.” At best, change 
was merely cyclical, so that events repeated themselves without end, return- 
ing always to the same point. 

Faced with the sombre facts of daily life, the best recourse of Hellenic 
man was a cheerful resignation to his appointed lot. Since the future was 
uncertain and without consolation, his mind turned inevitably to the golden 
past, to the primal age described by Hesiod in Works and Days, when men 
“lived like gods, with a spirit free from care, apart from all labors and mis- 
ery ... and all good things were theirs.” That mankind as a whole or any 
part of it is moving toward a divinely appointed goal, as Butcher writes in 
his essay “The Melancholy of the Greeks,” there is no trace in classical let- 
ters; but the enlightened man, the philosopher, might find salvation in 
himself. 

It followed then that the words in Attic Greek sometimes translated 
“revolution” suggest only some limited motion, turn about, or innovation 
(kinesis, metabolé, neoterismés) or perhaps factional strife (stasis), but never 
progress, development, or permanent change for the better, which are the 
connotations of our “revolution,” with its origin in celestial physics. 

If we would think ourselves back into the conservatism of this old Greek 
world, as Alfred Zimmern warns us, we must think in terms “not of prog- 
ress but stability”; nevertheless, despite their backward-looking distrust of 
all change, the world of the city-state was by no means ever at a stand. In- 
deed, by the beginning of the fourth century, the selfishness of classes and 
fierce internal conflicts, complicated by all-out wars, led to such disastrous 
alterations in the traditional organic order that the greatest minds of the 
age were concerned with diagnosing what had happened and with a remedy 
for change. 

According to Plato, a model social order had once flourished in the pri- 
meval world of Cronos; but all subsequent history i is the story of decay, since 
any departure from perfection, however small, is evil. This was plainly evi- 
dent to him in the debased societies of his day. In every case, he declared in 
the Republic, change had been made possible by disunion in the ruling-class, 
fomented by rival economic interests. “Is it not a simple fact,” he makes 
Socrates inquire, “that in any form of government revolution (metabolé) 
always starts from the outbreak of dissension (Kinesis) in the ruling class?” 
So long as that class, however small it may be, is of one mind, the constitu- 
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tion cannot be upset. In order to restore a stable equilibrium and eliminate 
all disharmonious and conflicting factors, Plato would abolish private prop- 
erty, after which the authority of the rulers would forever remain unchal- 
lenged and all change be precluded. Obviously then, as G. Lowes Dickinson 


wrote, 


... if Plato could have had his way, his great common chord, his harmony of pro- 
ducers, soldiers and philosophers, would still be droning monotonously down the 
ages, wherever men were assembled to dwell together. .... He would have riveted 
upon the world forever the institutions of slavery and caste. 


Of the eight books of Aristotle’s Politi¢s, one is entirely devoted to revo- 
lutions, their cause and cure. Like Plato, he found all forms of government 
faulty when tried by absolute standards. Party-strife (or revolution, depend- 
ing on the translator) was therefore endemic — always the result of the 
desire of men for equality with others who have more than themselves. 
“Those who excel in virtue,” he comments tartly, “have the best right of all 
to rebel (for they alone can, with reason, be deemed absolutely unequal), 
but they are of all men least inclined to do so.” The remedy lies in “a spirit 
of obedience to law” to which the young may be trained by habit and educa- 
tion. In short, change in a settled constitution is undesirable and should be 
as rare and inconsiderable as possible. 
Here, in Plato and Aristotle, we see the clear expression of the moods we 
have described: pessimism which sets limits to the humanly possible; the 
sense of resignation; and the turning to an ideal past from which men have ‘ 
departed for the worse. The mass of men — men like Plato’s “bald-headed 
little tinker” — could take small comfort in all this, nor were they expected 
to do more. Only the highminded few might rise superior to the world of 
events and achieve the good life — the life of reason and contemplation. To 
submit to their rule is the best hope of “the multitude of stunted natures.” 
To the Greeks of the Great Age then, as Crane Brinton says in his new 
History of Western Morals, not much could be done to alleviate man’s 
misery. 
There is indeed pity; compassion eloquently expressed, though mostly in the trag- 
edies, which do not deal with the lives of ordinary people; but even in Euripides 


there is really no trace of what we might call a “social gospel.” Acceptance of 
violence and insecurity in ordinary daily life is the normal human lot. 


For the social changes of the Hellenistic age, as the gulf widened be- 
tween rich and poor, tradition offered no means of control. The city-state, 
which had once existed not only for the satisfaction of the material wants of 
the citizen but also for his moral and spiritual well-being, had nothing now 
to offer. The result was an estrangement between the individual and the 
state, as men were driven to pursue private objectives and to regulate their 
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relations with their fellows each for himself. Such conditions made for 
widespread social unrest and, as Isocrates declared about B.C. 380, men 
feared their fellow citizens more than a foreign enemy. 

Nowhere, perhaps, was it more manifest that the old Hellenic culture- 
pattern had reached its limits than at Sparta. Here the most famous of all 
the social movements in Hellenistic times about which we are well-in- 
formed, thanks to Plutarch, was acted out. In the absence of any organic 
principle of change or the arms to give their discontent effect, the poor 
turned to the kings; and it so happened that Agis (B.C. 244-240) and to a 
lesser extent Cleomenes his successor (B.C. 236-222) were philosopher-kings 
whose schemes of brotherhood and equality, inspired by the new practical 
philosophy of the Stoics, were the nearest thing to social engineering in 
classical antiquity. 

In place of the pdlis, Stoic emphasis was on humanity as a whole, bound 
willingly together in one great city of gods and men, in which all, slaves and 
free alike, were equal, and shared a common longing for a world in which 
class-war, aggression, and self-assertiveness were abolished. 

At first sight this teaching would seem to answer the requirements of an 
optimistic, this-worldly revolutionary program; actually Stoicism was the 
old gospel of resignation and self-discipline in a different form, since events 
were not only predetermined but, over the ages, cyclical; and its best advice 
was apdtheia — indifference to the externals of life. Not only so, the efforts 
of Agis and Cleomenes looked backward to an idealized past in Lacedae- 
mon, which they intended to restore. However noble the vision of a better 
social order, a system which did not have something immediate to offer the 
vast majority — the slaves, the landless, and the exiles — was mockingly un- 
realistic. 

The suppression of the Spartan and other third-century movements 
(sometimes compared to Bolshevism in our times) did not put an end to 
dreams of a better world. In the absence of reality, Utopias were imagined: 
Zeno’s, the first; or that of Euhemeros, lying in the Indian Ocean; and Iam- 
bulus’ “Sun-State,” which we know best from Diodorus the Sicilian. All 
depict ideal but static worlds of peace and brotherhood. 

The universal state that Rome really established was a bitter travesty of 
these hopes and dreams. “The Augustan peace,” as Professor Starr remarks 
in his Civilization and the Caesars, “resembled that of death. Both to pre- 
serve order and to maintain their own position, the Caesars tended instinc- 
tively to oppose all change, to drive underground symptoms of tension and 
discontent which might upset the status quo.” Rome, like all perfect soci- 
eties, did not permit its citizens to dream of something better. All abstract 
theories were distrusted, and philosophers at times banned. Since all politi- 
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cal and social problems had been solved, there was nothing left, as Aelius 
Aristides exclaimed in his panegyric To Rome, but to look forward to end- 
less routine enjoyment. About the same time, Marcus Aurelius was writing 
in his diary, “The men who come after us shall see no new thing, and .. . 
every man who reaches two-score years and has been gifted with average 


intelligence, has contemplated all things past and all things future.” 


II 


Beginning as a protest against this mournful round of pleasure, Chris- 
tianity represented a new synthesis which tried to make sense of past events 
and to hold out a goal to come. Here was a truly revolutionary plan, delib- 
erately and consciously organized for the future. But it was a revolution 
against the spiritual hollowness and privation of Roman civilization from 
which men suffered, not against its political and economic ills; and the evil 
to be fought was not something outside suffering man but within himself. 
Philosophers had taken much the same ground, but Christianity went far 
beyond consolation in the present world; it held out hope of life beyond life. 

Looking as it does beyond present and mundane discontents to ultimate 
spiritual issues, Christianity transcends profane revolutionary planning and 
at the same time falls altogether short of it. 

It did not deny the importance of the temporal and historical processes 
as did the fatalistic Greek philosophies, which rejected the possibility of 
social or political progress and found release only in death. In contrast, his- 
tory to the Christians as to the Jews before them was the way of God, and 
men are the instruments of a divine tactic that moves to an appointed con- 
summation. Thus man is not left unaided to the rational or empirical con- 
trol of his environment — working and planning in the dark, so to speak, 
toward goals perhaps illusory or perverted. The divine spirit, on the con- 
trary, manifests itself in the world to assist men in a program of regenera- 
tion — of spiritual progress, which will end in the remaking of his nature 
through participation in the divine. 

However, since the deposit of faith, or revelation, is not unlimited, there 
is nothing that man can do about this process. He cannot be sure that the 
conditions which arouse revolutionary impulses in him are not part of the 
divine theodicy. In short, he must, in the last analysis, live by faith, not by 
self-help alone. He is only an agent, not a principal. Moreover, if he is con- 
vinced, like the unknown author of Hebrews, that “here we have no contin- 
uing city and no abiding stay,” he may willingly leave all to the divine 
Providence. Thurloe put the matter squarely to his troubled master, Crom- 
well, when he brought him to admit readily that God had managed things 
well in the past and so might safely be expected to do so in future. 
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This ethos was, from the fifth century of our era, without a rival. For a 
thousand years not only was religion an integral part of life; it had been so 
in the Roman Empire; but medieval civilization was actually a religious cre- 
ation. Taking its materials from the GraecoRoman and the Germanic 
worlds and incorporating itself in them, the Church sought to remold and 
transform them to its own purposes; so that every aspect of culture was 
united in the service of a common doctrine and ideal. 

Although the millennium we call the Middle Ages was by no means a 
record of unchanging ways, especially from the eleventh century onward, 
medieval society was conservative to a degree. Christian men regarded it as 
an organism in which each social element had its place allotted by the divine 
will, and therefore the existing order was to be accepted without question 
or complaint. “We are today so thoroughly used to associating brightness 
with complaining,” writes Brinton, “that a Joinville, who never complains 
about the structure of his society, the policies of his king, or the state of the 
universe, seems not quite bright.” 

As the social question was unknown, there was no word for revolution, 
and movements for the improvement of conditions on the part of either 
countrymen or townsmen were not based on some over-all theory or upon 
abstract ideals but on what Sir Frank Stenton calls “the elementary instincts 
of simple-minded men.” As for the feudal class, “In an age not much given 
to general reflection [he goes on] personal loyalties and antagonisms and 
simple conceptions like the interest of a family or the duty of clinging to 
a lord and protecting a dependent were the vital factors that determined 
conduct.” 

The disorders of society, so it was held, came from the imperfection of 
fallen man — “crooked, sordid, bespotted and ulcerous,” in the words of 
Augustine — and from his perversions of God’s plan. The basic evil was 
neither social, economic, or political: it was moral. One’s own salvation was 
the paramount end of life, not social betterment. This being the case, 
Aquinas advises patience in the presence of injustice and adversity; for — 
human nature being what it is — uprisings will bring on worse evils than 
those they seek to remedy. Even a just rising he allows only as a last desper- 
ate measure of self-defence, and even then restricts it in all sorts of ways. 

Although the process was slow, the end of the Middle Ages may be 
dated from the time when this state of mind, despairing of things here be- 
low, rejecting the possibility of man-made change and accepting the status 
quo in human affairs, met the challenge of a contrary view. The Renais- 
sance and Reformation were in many respects backward-looking; but from 
the later seventeenth century the religious and the temporal were less and 
less regarded as interpenetrating but rather as standing apart from one 
another. Slowly the secularization of man’s life and culture replaced the 
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immemorial sense of his dependence upon forces beyond his control, and 


by the eighteenth century there was even a growing disposition to agree 
that there was no need for that hypothesis. 


Ill 


For the first time in history a world-view was gradually accepted, par- 
ticularly in France, that was secular, forward-looking, and dynamic — con- 
fident in man’s power, through hjs own unaided creative energies, to re- 
fashion society according to his own will and literally, in the phrase of 
Thomas Paine, to renovate the natural order of things. This view was the 
essence of the Enlightenment. 

Unreason, not sin, was now declared the main obstacle in man’s upward 
path — the source of all manner of ignorant fears and superstitions, of wars, 
and poverty, and endless physical and mental suffering; and against them 
all man’s best weapons are education, science, technology, and untrammeled 
economic enterprise, blazing the way to a new environment in which he 
may be free and happy, as Nature intended. 

As more and more laws of Nature came to light, the image gradually 
became clearer of a world in which nothing happens by chance, but where 
everything is under the rule of law. The only sound knowledge is that of 
Nature. Through this it is possible for man to control his environment and 
to predict and plan the future. Change, before which man had cowered, 
now becomes “revolution,” which is subject to his control. It is significant 
that the same century which saw the spread of these convictions was the age 
of the first insurance companies which, through the mathematical theory of 
probability, were able to actually thrive upon change. If private men, guided 
only by the sense-data of Nature, could anticipate and plan to their advan- 
tage, why not society at large? 

All this was no mere dream of a Platonic Republic or of some City of 
the Sun. The men of the Enlightenment not only conceived the splendor 
of a novus ordo saeclorum (still proclaimed upon our dollar bills) ; they pro- 
posed to see it established. Thus they were the first in history to undertake 
to subdue change by creating an ideal City of this World — not for a chosen 
few at some backwoods Oneida or New Harmony but, since all men are 
perfectible, for humankind at large. 

For this stupendous task of social engineering they had only such prec- 
edents as Plato’s sojourn at Syracuse, and like him (despite the Psalmist’s 
warning) the French philosophes of the eighteenth century put their trust 
in princes. These “enlightened despots” were to provide the wisdom and 
leadership that would abolish the bad old ways and set on foot the new en- 
vironment — shepherding the mass of men willy-nilly into the new order. 
A later generation, with an amorphous outlook known as Liberalism, felt 
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that this end could be best accomplished not by authority from above and 
planning but somehow by the exercise of the native wisdom of men of good 
will, each unique and acting without crippling restraints. 

The lighthearted innocence of both these programs (as if the walls of 
privilege, prejudice, and vested national interests would readily fall to such 
faint trumpets) is the measure of the amateurish inexperience and visionary 
background of the self-appointed leaders of mankind, as well as their lim- 
ited grasp of the obstacles in the way of their rational, humanitarian, and 
oecumenical ideals. Nevertheless, something called the French Revolution 
did happen; and if change did not follow a plan so far as fundamentals are 
concerned, the gains were not unrelated to the programs of the philosophes. 

Afterward, in the reaction against the outlook of the eighteenth century, 
it became the fashion to decry the Revolution and its failure to usher in the 
Heavenly City. But, as Hans Kohn says in his Revolutions and Dictator- 
ships, it did represent 
the delivery of the individual from the shackles of tradition. The old hierarchic 
order of caste and station in life, of guild and corvée, gave way to a legally equali- 
tarian society of private initiative, of industrialism and capitalism. The pursuit of 
happiness, the enjoyment of freedom and property became the legitimate right of 
the individual. New horizons opened before his eyes. 


The nineteenth century was the golden age of the middle class — the 


class that had furnished the leaders of the Enlightenment and was the main 
beneficiary of the French Revolution. Contentedly it settled down to enjoy 
its triumph. Although it professed the ideals of the Enlightenment, there 
was no hurry about achieving its full program; and though there were re- 
volts and sundry governments changed hands in the first half of the century, 
there was no more Revolution. Like the unregenerate Augustine crying 
“Let me be chaste, but not now,” the middle class put off perfectibility until 
the Greek Kalends. Planned change was not part of its agenda. Even prog- 
ress and earthly bliss were to be realized gradually; emphasis was upon bal- 
ance and moderation. 

The despots, enlightened or otherwise, having been sent about their 
business, the reign of the Liberal Compromise was ushered in. On the one 
hand this meant a Jeffersonian distrust of government; on the other it stood 
for confidence in the untrammeled individual and his capacity to achieve a 
sensible compromise with the too-bold eighteenth-century vision of the mil- 
lennium entire. The verse of Tennyson and the equally optimistic thought 
of Comte and Spencer ratified these aspirations, and the doctrine of evolu- 
tion not only seemed to give them cosmic validation but provided a word 
and a method for inevitable and orderly revolution that the Enlightenment 
had altogether lacked. 
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The nineteenth century, however, as the result of uncontrolled and un- 
co-ordinated economic and nationalistic changes and tensions, was always in 
an uneasy state of accommodation between tradition and the new-and- 
untried. Paradoxically enough, nothing demonstrates the absence of a com- 
mon front against change more than the widespread but undiscriminating 
use of the word “revolution.” Like “democracy,” “class,” “progress,” “cul- 
ture,” or “freedom,” the word was part and parcel of the jargon of the age. 
Harvey Swann, who studied what he calls its “whirlwind career,” lists a 
cluster of fifteen new words (not counting compound phrases) that sprang 
from this one, including contre-révolution and révolutionnare. But, as men 
had said “peace, peace” when there was no peace, so it was with “revolution.” 

If confidence in the feasibility of the Enlightened program had been 
dimmed by the realities of the Revolution and the Corsican, the disasters 
that came to a head after 1914 have caused it to fade out altogether in the 
minds of the leaders of thought and action in the mid-twentieth century. 
The bewildering changes that followed the wars and the rise of mass-pro- 
duction, and the endless potential of still more change to come, were too 
much for our powers of adaptation. 

“Man’s ineradicable natural Platonism, his obsession with symbols, his 
hunger to discover an over-all pattern in history, his terror of ultimate 
chaos,” as a leader-writer in the Times of London Literary Supplement has 
lately put it, now made him turn from any massive program of controlling 
change to shoring up the barriers against it. To be sure, as some recent 
scholars have shown, there were doubting Thomases in the eighteenth cen- 
tury even, and the Sage of Ferney himself was not always a True Believer. 
In the Victorian acme, too, there were anti-intellectuals and spokesmen of 
disenchantment. But in our time the revolutionary spirit — loosed uniquely 
in the eighteenth-century world — has ceased to exist in the West. Hence 
the title of this synopsis. 

IV 


The evidence stands out clearly in the intellectual climate of today. 

There is the retreat from reason, the reaction against the tradition of the 
past two centuries: that is to say, against the Enlightenment. The reign of 
Liberalism is over. Its doctrines of progress and the perfectibility of society 
by purely rational means are no longer, as Christopher Dawson writes in 
Progress and Religion, 
accepted as undisputed dogmas by the thinkers and writers of the present day. The 
scepticism and unbelief which, in the heyday of Liberal Enlightenment, were di- 


rected against traditional religion have been turned against the foundations of 
Liberalism itself. 


In their weakness, the Liberals have been driven to strange fellowships. 
Writes Michael Polanyi in The Logic of Liberty: 
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On the day when the modern sceptic first placed his trust in the Catholic Church 
to rescue his liberties against the Frankenstein monster of his own creation, a vast 
cycle of human thought had come full swing. The sphere of doubt had been cir- 
cumnavigated. The critical enterprise which gave rise to the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, and started the rise of our science, philosophy, and art had matured 
to its conclusion and had reached its final limits. We have thus begun to live in a 
new intellectual period, which I would call the post-critical age of western civiliza- 
tion. Liberalism today is becoming conscious of its own fiduciary foundations and 
is forming an alliance with other beliefs, kindred to its own. 


The heroic optimism of the one period in human history which held out 
planned revolution as man’s weapon against the drift and chaos of change 
has given way to disillusionment and despair of man’s adequacy, on the part 
of the very class that sponsored it, and to the alienation of the clerisy from 
the masses. 

Perhaps the most anguished of all the voices was that of H. G. Wells, 
that true revolutionary, who had dreamed so long of a “planned world” and, 
as he wrote in his autobiography, of an “Open Conspiracy to rescue human 
society from the network of tradition in which it is entangled and to recon- 
struct it upon planetary lines”; but who lived to write Mankind at the end 
of its Tether (1946). Here life became “an idiot’s tale,” and our world “like 
a convoy lost in darkness on an unknown rocky coast, with quarreling 
pirates in the chartroom and savages clambering up the sides of the ships to 
plunder and do evil as the whim may take them.” And again, “Our uni- 
verse is not merely bankrupt; there remains no dividend at all; it has not 
simply liquidated; it is going clean out of existence, leaving not a wrack 
behind.” Taken alone, this might be only the jeremiad of one agonized old 
man; actually it is the climax of a vast diapason of voices. It was to be ex- 
pected. Whoever conceives too high an opinion of human nature will even- 
tually come to scorn and distrust it. 

Since the seventeenth century the temporal and religious aspects of 
Western culture had been parting company, but the revolutionary hopes of 
the philosophes had rested on some unanimity of outlook — one that joined 
the latest scientific world-view to the new political and social doctrines, as 
well as traditional elements. Today the literati, the philosophers, the scien- 
tists, follow separate paths. They are incapable of supplying the singlemind- 
edness that, as Berdyaev says, lies at the core of the rev olutionary mentality. 
The control of change, the planned society, demands an integrated outlook 
on the part of the planners. Potential obscurantisms indeed — anti-intel- 
lectual doctrines, theological historicisms such as those of Toynbee and 
Sorokin, “back-to-religion” movements — attract the intelligentsia in great 
numbers. But of a new synthesis combining the traditional humanistic ele- 
ments with the culture of science into a fresh whole there is yet no trace. 
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With the reign of Liberalism ended, the West might have turned to 
Liberalism’s cousin-german, Communism. Both are the offspring of the 
Enlightenment: like it they are cosmopolitan in scope and both rest on secu- 
lar postulates; both hold that man is born to earthly happiness; and both 
claim to show how change takes place and how it may be mastered. Of the 
two, Communism is far more rusé, with a unifying precision of method and 
dogmatic philosophy of history that the other lacks. But the West will have 
none of it, despite the deep spiritual dissatisfactions with the social order. 
The Russian Revolution, like the French, was a disillusioning experience for 
us. So, in the West today, the only substitute for the Heavenly City of En- 
lightenment is Priestley’s Ad-Mass or Galbraith’s Affluent Society. 

Save in the backward lands, anything in the nature of revolution awak- 
ens only fear, and planning is suspected for its Marxian associations — as a 
device that has unpredictable and perhaps sinister results, even atomic war. 
This may be seen from the utopian fantasies of the present century. No 
longer, as in the days of Bellamy and Morris, are they dreams of Arcady. 
Either consciously, as in the case of Huxley’s, Orwell’s, or Zamiatin’s fore- 
casts,” or unconsciously, as in Wells’s paradises and Skinner’s Walden Two, 
they are regimented nightmares from which men who cherish personal free- 
dom and separate identity recoil. Wryly, in Put Out More Flags, Evelyn 
Waugh sums up both kinds in one sentence: “The human mind is inspired 
enough when it comes to inventing horrors; it is when it tries to invent a 
heaven that it shows itself cloddish.” 

From schemes which would strip him of significance and shape him 
anew in some common higher being, and from the threat of war and Com- 
munism, Western man turns to the welfare state — a state that eschews radi- 
cal solutions and confines itself to reforms that promise security and im- 
mediate benefits. Since no world-view is generally accepted, change will be 
directed and controlled only here and there, by fits and starts. 

At the same time, however, that the dogmas of the Enlightenment as to 
the goodness and reasonableness of man and his capacity for perfection were 
being rejected by the clerisy as superficial and naive, a smattering in the 
form of a lively confidence in progress was filtering down to the non-intel- 
lectual majority. The result is the boundless optimism of the masses today 
in hopes of a world from which insecurity and poverty are at last eradicated, 
and where there are prizes not only for the few but for all. 

Programs of change have hitherto come from exceptional men in pur- 
suit of some abstract or transcendental Truth. Now, for the first time in 
history, we see reflected the more limited and earthy aspirations of the non- 
intellectual masses. As a consequence of the “Communion of Drudges” fore- 


* The most recent is Sir Compton Mackenzie's The Lunatic Republic, London, Chatto & Windus, 1959. 
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told in Sartor Resartus, the moralistic and political preoccupations of the 
Enlightenment regarding the proper direction of change-control (écrasez 
l'infame; liberté, égalité, fraternité) make way for non-abstract interests. 
This is the age of mass-production and mass-consumption — an age such 

as has never before been known; and the mass-man is becoming very con- 
scious of his power, through these devices, to achieve fulfillment of his an- 
cient longing for peace and material well-being. As in Brave New World, 
there is no talk, as the Savage protests in horror, of 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 


Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them. 


“You don’t do either,” he exclaims, “Neither suffer nor oppose. You just 
abolish the slings and arrows.” 

The great instrument of this task is such a body of science and technol- 
ogy as the Enlightenment could never dream of. The potentialities of elec- 
tronics, atomic energy, and automation as weapons against change seem 
limitless. The sober truth of our times is that the problem of satisfying the 
material wants of all, with less and less exertion, is being solved in every 
country able to find or train technicians and get the necessary machinery 
and equipment. The good life, by mass-criteria of course, may now be had 
under any political or ideological system, and there is no hard need to make 
men over, after the Christian requisite, or to follow the pAilosophes in ex- 
pecting too much of them. 


To be sure, such a program offers no answers whatever to the basic 
strangeness of human experience and the desolation of most lives: it has “no 
relish of salvation in’t,” no cure of souls; but, as Sir Charles Snow declares 
in last year’s Rede Lecture, “The Two Cultures,” the scientist 
sees no reason why, just because the individual condition is tragic, so must the social 
condition be. . .. Most of our fellow human beings are underfed and die before their 
time. In the crudest terms, that is the social condition. There is a moral trap which 
comes through the insight into man’s loneliness; it tempts one to sit back, compla- 
cent in one’s unique tragedy, and let the others go on without a meal. ... As a 
group, the scientists fall into that trap less than others. 


It may be an anthropocentric delusion, as culturologists would say; but 
here, in the alliance of the welfare state with technology and great corporate 
business, is the latest Western strategy against the ravages of change. It is 
not truly revolutionary, in the doctrinaire sense of the Enlightenment, nor is 
it absolutistic— founded upon “miracle, mystery, and authority,” in the 
words of Dostoevski’s Inquisitor. It has no sweeping and sublime objectives: 
neither is a kingdom of heaven promised nor a heaven on earth. It proposes 
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to deal with change only bit by bit, and its goals are limited; but it is confi- 
dent that man, in an open society ready to experiment with new ideas and 
new processes, can close the gap that even yet yawns between what he has 
in the way of goods and services and what he would like to have. 

Until some new social synthesis is achieved, and the mind of the West, 
no longer divided against itself, finds new formulas of reconciliation and a 


new sense of collective purpose and direction, revolution in the heroic eight- 
eenth-century form will, it seems, remain unique. 


For My Father, Joshua 


Larry Rubin 


On that last evening he stood, his bones 
Framed against the sun, his great hands 

Flexed with a lover’s urgency over 

The final wall, his sockets dancing behind 
Transparent flesh. I fumbled toward him, 

To hold his vertical skull, while he vomited 

The gall of his being into the golden dust. 

His curse tore through my love, : 
While every breath collapsed his lungs and drove 
Him mad for death. 

I could not hold the sun. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Good Friday Explosives 


E. R. Cole 


Mines 

concealed 

in his flesh 

go off silently 

in other worlds 
but really 

do! 

go off and don’t 


forget 

the h-bombs 

in his beard 

(like Shakespeare’s “tickle 
o’ the sear”) 

ready 

to explode 

at the first 

tweak. Alas! nails 

et 


cetera 

that intrude 

upon an ego 

and an intellect 
enjoying the vision 
of God (good 
lord) 


and 


these disastrous rubies blossom 


in 


Yakima, Washington 


|| 
his 
navel. 


Museum: Chinese Wing 


Mildred Cousens 


LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURE 


Tall mountains climb the paper tier on tier, 
White puffs of mist define the altitude; 

A shaded pathway winds beneath a sheer 
Pine-bristled cliff, while flowers delicate-hued 


Peer round the rocks outlined in blackest ink — 
And there a hardy, ageless traveler 
Whose chief vocation seems to be to think 


Journeys alone, a mute philosopher. 


His passive brow, his calm, unwrinkled cheeks, 


His eyes remote, his lean and quiet hands 
Reveal no hint of the far goal he seeks — 


Yet, though his face inscrutable withstands 


Our curious wonder and our questioning, 
We know that he has crossed the bridge of doubt 
Over that torrent wildly eddying — 


And is quite certain what he is about. 
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2. 
THE DANCING GIRLS 


(Ficurines — T’anc Dynasty) 


Grave robbers or archaeologists 

Rescued these maidens from a narrow room. 
Though still confined, they smile behind the glass — 
No more perhaps than in the royal tomb. 


Now in a truce with time these three have gained 
Reprieve from darkness and oblivion. 
The careful light discloses on the clay 


Traces of pigment, jade, vermilion 


Where graceful garments flow in lotus lines, 
Symbol of life, renascent and immortal; 
Their white arms seem to move before our eyes 


In the strange rhythms of a ritual — 


They must be weary and wish the hidden lute 
Would cease its endless music. Yet they keep 


Their poses for our pleasure, as they tried 


To cheer their prince who much preferred to sleep. 


Rochester, New York 


: Hide and Seek 
Bruce P. Woodford 
From after-supper corners of another time 
j and summer arclights neighborhoods away, 
2 a cry remains and echo-answer climbs 
7 through dusk, dissolving quicker than the day 
7 or evening’s smoke above roof-tops — “All’s out 
| in free!” Such shadows coming into light 
i are shadows still; and shouts for one still out 
: reverberate no louder now than night 
“ whispers into grass. Twenty years, besides, 
4 is long time to remember faces, names, 
7 address of places childhood found to hide, 


or what sly innocence possessed its games. 
Twenty? More than twenty; the image clears, 
but I’ve run dark too long for certainties. 

Now travelling south across the boundaries 

of miles, I lean my head against the years 


and count five hundred. 


Lafayette, Indiana 
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by RALPH SAMUELSON 


Virginia Woolf, 
Orlando, and the Feminist Spirit 


HE PRECISE POINT at which purely structuralist criticism leaves off and 
analysis of the writer himself begins is to say the least hazy, and this 
paper, far from clarifying the distance between these two bedfellows, 

is likely to smear the relationship even further. 

Yet it seems clear that much of the criticism of our time, in ignoring the 
value of a biographical approach toward any literature, in calling this ap- 
proach irrelevant and separate from what is termed “the work itself,” has 
deprived itself of a really valuable tool for the interpretation and evaluation of 
certain works. It is the discipline of structuralist criticism in particular which 
needs to recall Leslie Fiedler’s penetrating essay “Archetype and Signature” ’ 
which so well reaffirms the validity — in some cases the absolute necessity — 
of dealing with the writer along with his work, of dealing with “the man,” 
the psyche itself from which the work emanates, before one can, in some 
cases, even begin to talk about the work itself with reasonable intelligence. 
But if this seems too violent a turnabout, implying that biographical criti- 
cism has itself committed no sins, perhaps our modern problem of frag- 
mented knowledge should be viewed in the light of another statement, valu- 
able for both critical approaches to remember: “Let both grow together un- 
til the harvest.” 

While most of the criticism on Virginia Woolf has recognized in some 
vague manner that she was a woman, it has never shown itself very eager to 
make any use of this fact. Even worse, the small sprinkling of critical state- 
ments that do exist concerning her sex tend to be couched in terms of almost 
pure emotionalism. So that we have her admirers on the one hand who like 
to ignore the fact of her sex (the less said about it, the better), and her en- 
emies on the other hand who use the fact as a weapon against her, blaming 
virtually all her shortcomings upon what they usually call (magic phrase!) 
“the female sensibility.” Both groups, I think, have made wrong approaches 
toward Virginia Woolf; for one must continuously face up to the fact that 
she was a woman, and yet be on guard against ascribing to this fact Virginia 
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* “Archetype and Signature,” Sewanee Review (Spring, 1952), pp. 253-273. 
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Woolf’s weaknesses. This latter is the real danger; even though to ignore 
the fact that Virginia Woolf projected into nearly every line of her writing 
a quality we are perforce given to calling “feminine” — what else is one to 
call it ? — is in itself a serious sin of omission. 

Unfortunately, it has been those who wield the term like a club who 
have had the loudest voices. In a short essay describing Virginia Woolf’s 
essays, Louis Kronenberger, for instance, concludes: 


She will survive, not as a critic, but as a literary essayist recording the adven- 


tures of a soul among congenial masterpieces . . . . Yet the writers who are most 
downright, and masculine, and central in their approach to life — a Fielding or a 
Balzac — she for the most part left untouched . . .. Her own approach was at once 


more subterranean and aerial, and invincibly, almost defiantly, feminine.’ 


Kronenberger would be right in calling her approach “feminine” if he 
meant it to say nothing more than that her approach expressed her person- 
ality as it reacted toward the world in which she lived. But in ascribing 
some inherent weakness to what he thinks of as a “feminine” quality, Kro- 
nenberger simply closes off from himself and his readers the possibility of 
an objective view of the relation between Virginia Woolf's life and her 
works. It is the term “feminine,” then, that ought to be the opening, rather 
than the concluding, note in an appraisal of her work. Perhaps it is the 
biographical critic who would proceed from this term, the structuralist critic 
who would proceed toward it. At any rate, one cannot really talk about 
Virginia Woolf and yet evade the fact of this “feminine” quality, since it is 
about the only way of encompassing the particular personality Virginia 
Woolf brought to bear on her experiences. 

What we know of Virginia Woolf’s personal life leads us, indeed, to 
look carefully at virtually every line she wrote with regard to the area in 
which Kronenberger becomes so vague and impressionistic. Even a casual 
glance at her personal life reveals how self-conscious Virginia Woolf was of 
the fact of her sex, how on guard she was with men in particular. Virginia 
Woolf in her early formative years, before she married and while an unoffi- 
cial “hostess,” with her sister Vanessa, for social gatherings in their home, 
exhibited certain personality traits that made her unapproachable to some 
people, and caused others apparently to hate her openly. Here certainly is 
that “feminine” quality which Kronenberger has called “defiant.” Duncan 
Grant, for one, describes young Virginia Stephen as he saw her when a reg- 
ular visitor to her house during early Bloomsbury meetings: 

Her brother’s Cambridge friends she knew well by this time, but I think there was 
always something a little aloof and even a little fierce in her manner to most men 


at the time I am speaking of. To her woman friends . . . she was more open and 
less reserved.* 


? Louis Kronenberger, The Republic of Letters (New York, 1955), p. 249. 
* Duncan Grant, “Virginia Woolf,” Horizon (June, 1941), p. 404. 
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And again: 


Upon an unforeseen introduction, for instance, there was an expression of blazing 
defiance, a few carefully chosen banalities, and a feeling of awkwardness.* 


But feeling he has said too much, Grant proceeds a bit later to defend her 
behavior, likely because (in 1941) he is writing a eulogy of her: “No one so 
beautiful and so fierce could give offense except to the very stupid.” But he 
has already let out the cat, for we have seen the impression she has made on 
him as one capable of giving offense to almost anyone. 

Aileen Pippett, Virginia Woolf’s biographer, has also dealt with her 
“feminism,” though unlike Grant, she has attempted not to defend it but 
simply to see it as an unfortunate display of temper, a “problem” which 
often hampered the free expression of Virginia Woolf the writer: 

She had formed very bad mental habits in those Edwardian days. She preferred, 
she told herself, to trudge along her way, footsore and dusty, cursing the people who 
offered her a lift in case they did it out of kindness because she was a woman, and 
equally cursing those who did not even trouble to notice her. Sometimes she would 


pick up a stone and hurl it at a passing car and grin if her aim was good and then 
feel quite friendly to the outraged driver... .° 


Pippett feels it was the death in 1905 of Virginia Woolf’s brother Thoby 
(on whom she was accustomed to lean for spiritual support) which caused her 
feminism to flare up so strongly. But this seems at best a rather weak expla- 
nation for tendencies in her that lasted all her life, and is probably simply 
irrelevant to this continuous combat she carried on against men. Pippett 
goes on to say: 

An enormous amount of peevish irritability and exacerbated pride . . . would have 
been spared her if she had for some years the continued assurance by an elder 


brother that practically none of the things that bothered her really mattered. . . . 
What she needed was someone to get her into the habit of laughing things off.° 


Not only does this seem doubtful, but the idea that “laughing things off” 
would have improved her writing is again an attempt to find irrelevant the 
relation between Virginia Woolf’s life and her works. The motivating force 
of her novels derives from the fact that Virginia Woolf did not laugh things 
off. It seems quite safe to guess that only because she did not laugh off the 
particular impression of male vanity her father made upon her, was she able 
to create the magnificently compelling character of Mr. Ramsay in To The 
Lighthouse. Indeed, if she had really got into the habit of laughing things 


off, she would probably never have written at all. 


*Grant, p. 405. 
5 Aileen Pippett, The Moth and The Star (Boston, 1955), p. 55. 
* Pippett, p. 55. 
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A citing of one or two of Virginia Woolf’s Diary notations will reveal 
how greatly she was preoccupied with the problem of how to live and write 
in the world on even terms with the male: 


I was beckoned by [E.M.] Forster from the Library as I approached. We shook 
hands very cordially; and yet I always feel him shrinking from me sensitively, as a 
woman, a clever woman, an up to date woman.’ 


And of another meeting with Forster: 


I met Morgan in the London Library yesterday and flew into a passion. . .. 

“And, Virginia, you know I’m on the Committee here,” said Morgan. “And 
we've been discussing whether to allow ladies” — It came over me they were going 
to put me on.... “Oh but they do,” I said. “There was Mrs. Green.” 

“Yes, yes. There was Mrs. Green. And Sir Leslie Stephen said never again. She 
was so troublesome. And I said haven't ladies improved? But they were all quite 
determined. No, no, no, ladies are quite impossible. They wouldn’t hear of it.” 

See how my hand trembles. ... I thought how perhaps M. had mentioned my 
name, and they had said no no no: ladies are impossible.* 


She concludes by speaking of a book she will write (which took form later 
in the venomous Three Guineas) revealing “how you can’t sit on commit- 
tees if you also pour out tea — that by the way Sir L. S. spent his evenings 
with widow Green. . . . God damn Morgan for thinking I’d have taken 
that....° 

This last was written in 1935, when Virginia Woolf was fifty-three years 
old — surely an indication that her desire to have the world accept her on 
her own terms was more than a passing whim of her youth. 

There is indeed strong suggestion in details of her life that she carried 
this “war” with the world even into her marriage. She did not marry, for 
instance, until she was thirty years old, and then married a man who appar- 
ently gave her every kind of freedom she desired. The marriage was cer- 
tainly fortunate for Virginia Woolf as a writer, for her husband was clearly 
a patient and tolerant man who not only encouraged her writing activity 
and gave her valuable, positive criticism, but who possessed the maturity 
which allowed him to remain content at being a secondary figure in the 
family during the years that his wife’s fame steadily increased. And, as if to 
insure the continuance of her writing, Virginia Woolf had no children. 


II 


Curiously, Orlando is virtually the only work of Virginia Woolf’s in 
which critical questions about her “feminism” have not repeatedly arisen. 
Moreover, the problem of what “type” of literature it belongs to has been 
with us since its appearance in 1928. Its method is fantasy, of course; the 


* Virginia Woolf, A Writer’s Diary (New York, 1953), pp. 11-12. 
* Diary, pp. 234-5. 
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work begins with Orlando, the hero, a young man during the late 1580s, 
but in the middle of it all, Orlando’s sex magically changes, and the novel 
ends with Orlando a woman, thirty-six years old, in the late 1920s. 

Of this novel, covering more than three hundred years’ time during 
which the same person changes from a man to a woman, most of the critics 
have suggested that the work is apparently doing no more than playing 
facetiously with notions of Bergsonian flux. But the trouble is that a good 
deal more is involved in the sex change than would be necessary to do 
merely this. Orlando’s sex change occurs fairly early in the novel, and is 
introduced in such a way as to suggest there exists no essential difference 
between men and women, other than the physical. This point is made very 
carefully: 

We may take advantage of this pause in the narrative to make certain statements. 
Orlando had become a woman — there is no denying it. But in every other respect, 


Orlando remained precisely as he had been. The change in sex, though it altered 
their future, did nothing whatever to alter their identity.” 


As a woman, Orlando finds herself confronted with a host of new prob- 
lems, of which, when she was a man, she had been unaware: 
“Lord! Lord!” she cried again at the conclusion of her thoughts, “must I then begin 


to respect the opinion of the other sex, however monstrous I think it? If I wear 


skirts, if I can’t swim, if I have to be rescued by a bluejacket, by God!” she cried, 


“T must!” ?° 


Here is certainly the feminist spirit asserting itself, under a thinly disguised 
veil of the “humor” involved in a situation wherein a man turns into a 
woman. The point is that there is no essential difference between the sexes, 
but that women are treated as if there were. In the general situation of the 
novel (and revelatory in the following quotation) there exists an enactment 
of revenge on the world of men, with Orlando himself serving as the sacri- 
ficial vessel. For in turning into a woman, Orlando sees how inconvenient it 
becomes to exercise her freedom, and is presumably dogged by the notion 
that her former male self is partially responsible for creating this world in 
which she is now so imprisoned spiritually. 

She remembered how, as a young man, she had insisted that women must be obedi- 
ent, chaste, scented, and exquisitely apparelled. “Now I shall have to pay in my own 
person for those desires,” she reflected; “for women are not (judging by my own 


short experience of the sex) obedient, chaste, scented, and exquisitely apparelled by 
nature... .” 


Orlando, of course, is also a writer —a poet — and when he becomes a 
woman, his vocation becomes a special problem it had not been before. Soon 


* Virginia Woolf, Orlando (New York, 1928), p. 138. 
* Orlando, p. 156. 
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after the sex change from man to woman, Orlando finds herself with a 
camp of gypsies. The desire to write is still with her as strongly as ever. 
However, “slowly, she began to feel that there was some difference between 
her and the gypsies which made her hesitate sometimes to marry and settle 
down among them.” And the difference is not that she is English, but that 
she is a writer and a woman. 

She returns to England. Her life is relatively pleasant for a time, but 
gradually Orlando unconsciously takes on certain of the attributes she 
knows women are supposed to have. She plays her role as a woman, and 
that this will do real harm to her writing is the clear implication. Certain 
“changes” take place in her: 


For example, it may have been observed that Orlando hid her manuscripts when 
interrupted. Next, she looked long and intently in the glass .. . . She was becoming 


a little more modest, as women are, of her brains, and a little more vain, as women 
are, of her person."* 


Soon the eighteenth century has arrived, and while Orlando is delighted 
to find herself in the witty company of Swift, Pope, and Addison, the pas- 
sage Virginia Woolf chooses to quote from one of Addison’s Spectator 
papers—a clear implication of male superiority and dominance — shows 
the effect the eighteenth century must have had on a woman’s spirit of 
independence. 

It is the nineteenth century, however, which is the worst for women: the 
century is characterized by doubt, confusion, by thick, black clouds — fitful 
gusts of rain “which were no sooner over than they began again.” The 
weather turns chilly; beards appear on men; women spend all their lives 
bearing children, and have time for nothing but this and raising them. The 
roles they play seem more constricting than ever. “Mrs. Bartholomew nod- 
ded. The tears were already running down her cheeks but as she wept she 
smiled. For it was pleasant to weep. Were they not all of them weak 
women ?” 

The third finger of Orlando’s left hand begins to itch unnaturally for a 
ring. Orlando begins to desire not a “lover” as she (and he) always had in 
the past, but a “husband.” Finally, Orlando gives way to her desire for a 
ring. She marries, and the conflict between her marriage and her writing 
comes immediately to the fore. Is this really marriage, she asks herself, “if 
one still wished, more than anything in the whole world, to write poetry?” 

This is followed by a facetious scene in which the writer wins out over 
the wife for possession of Orlando. Sitting at a desk, she decides to see if it 
is actually possible to write while married. 


" Orlando, p. 187. 
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But she would put it to the test. She looked at the ring. She looked at the ink pot. 
Did she dare? No, she did not. But she must. No, she could not. What should she 
do then? Faint, if possible. But she had never felt better in her life.’ 

She finally determines to go ahead and write something, and as she dips her 
pen in ink, she is amazed that “there was no explosion.” 


Always, however, it is the nineteenth century — the century of Virginia 
Woolf’s childhood — which is returned to with the greatest seriousness. We 
are told, for instance, that 
Orlando had inclined herself naturally to [other periods]. But the spirit of the 


nineteenth century was anti-pathetic to her and broke her, and she was aware of her 
defeat at its hands as she had never been before.** 


These last are almost embarrassingly serious words, and utterly out of har- 
mony, again, with the intended “humor” of Orlando’s general plight, and 
with the popular critical opinion that the only reason Virginia Woolf has 
Orlando change from a man into a woman is to reveal that the sexes in 
some vague and delightful manner “intermix.” On the contrary, it is rather 
the serious combat of the female Orlando versus “the world” that underlies 
the more consciously wrought, surface texture of the novel. 

As readers of literature, we can be thankful, once again, that Virginia 
Woolf took very seriously what Aileen Pippett saw as her ‘ ‘problem” — 
thankful that Virginia Woolf saw it and used it in the w ay any writer uses 
any experience. As James Baldwin has said, “Any writer .. . finds that the 
things which hurt him and the things which helped him cannot be divorced 
from each other; he could be helped in a certain way only because he was 
hurt in a certain way... .”'* That this is true of a great many writers of 
first-rate talent attests to the fact — obvious to writers themselves — that out 
of a dynamism between personality and environment comes literature. 


In Orlando, at times, the feminist point of view is often giving vent 
merely to embarrassingly aggressive tendencies; it reminds us sometimes of 
that clawlike young Virginia Stephen, the “hostess” who so frightened Dun- 
can Grant that he was afraid even to say he was frightened. At its best, 
however, the feminist spirit has nothing to do with all this, but shows rather 
Virginia Woolf’s strong desire simply to be herself, and among other things 
to be true to a point of view representative of some of the experiences and 
feelings of her sex. It is not by accident that one of the characters in Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s first novel The Voyage Out makes the penetrating observation 
that Jane Austen may be the best woman novelist because she is the only 
woman novelist who did not try to write like a man. This spiritual recog- 


® Orlando, p. 210. 
* Orlando, p. 264. 
* James Baldwin, Notes of a Native Son (Boston, 1955), pp. 4-5. 
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nition of Jane Austen as one of her true forbears was an exceedingly good 
thing to have happened to Virginia Woolf. Without the selfconscious 
awareness of her sex as reflected in Orlando and elsewhere, we would lose 
immensely — lose the compellingly poetic, almost mystical intuitions experi- 
enced, for instance, by Mrs. Ramsay and Mrs. Dalloway. And to return to 
the work at hand: it is not quite an accident that the reader remembers 
Orlando as a woman, not a man —certainly not a combination of both — 
and not by accident that such a subject as a sex change would present itself 
to Virginia Woolf as the tool for evolving a sometimes comic, sometimes 
deadly serious, satire on one phase of her relations with her world. 


St. Joseph’s Day 
(San José, Ibiza) 


Oliver Evans 


The town commemorates its patron saint 
With flowers, wine and brightly-colored cakes. 
The young men, rare in shiny black and white, 
Strut with their novias, or in little groups 
Evaluate their prospects. Here and there 

An older woman in the native dress 


Moves slowly, heavy with ancestral gold. 


Tonight an American movie, five years old, 
And in the afternoon a folk dance. Also 
A religious procession at high noon — Joseph 
In massive effigy, holding the Child in his arms. 
The eyes are eloquent in their delight 

But lips are silent: only bells can say 


What it is like to be the father of a god. 


Gainesville, Florida 
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by GAYLON L. CALDWELL 


The Legacy of a Fugitive 


INUTES BEFORE a jury of his peers condemned Socrates to death, the 

ancient philosopher characterized himself as a gift to the people 

because he performed the function of a gadfly. Socrates told the 
Athenians of the fourth century B.C. that the state needed a gadfly since it 
“is a great and noble steed who is tardy in his motions owing to his very 
size, and requires to be stirred into life.” The allegory is especially suitable 
to the America of the twentieth century A.D. where an enormous land mass 
supports an immense number of people all of whom are so busy with their 
own problems that they concern themselves with problems of society only 
after having been aroused by sharp stings. 

A modern gadfly who delivered sharp social stings was America’s fa- 
mous “fugitive from a chain gang.” Although no Socrates, Robert Elliott 
Burns stirred his fellow citizens into thinking about prison reform because 
he was a cause celebre of the 1930s. Textbooks on American government 
have relied upon part of his dramatic life to emphasize how “states’ rights” 
can nullify an explicit provision of the Constitution of the United States. 
Textbooks on public opinion could profitably use his case to document the 
incredible power possessed by an aroused populace in a democratic country. 
But if a book listed as fiction gave an account of his life, it would be dis- 
missed by many readers as preposterously overdrawn. The story of Robert 
Elliott Burns had too many moments of victory and despair for acceptable 
fiction. The breathless poignancy of a fugitive twice attempting to rebuild a 
shattered life under the constant threat of being snatched from anonymity, 
shackled with chains and put into a cage, would have been plot enough. 
However, the pursuit by bloodhounds, the hellish fury of a woman scorned, 
and the bitterness of a law suit between brother and brother, although true, 
would have to be discarded in order to convince a sophisticated reader that 
the novel was not a scenario for a soap opera. The writer of a work of fic- 
tion would be reluctant, too, to climax his book with the abolition of the 
chain gang system since this might make a novel too didactic for modern 
tastes. 

But history is stranger than fiction, and the story of Robert Elliott Burns 
(which included all the foregoing threads of melodrama) became a sharp 


Gaylon L. Caldwell, formerly in the Department id Political Science at Brigham Young University, 
is now Director of the Instituto Guatemalteco-Americano, USIA cultural center in Guatemala City. His 
note “Moral and Religious Aspects of the Status of the Negro in Utah” appeared in WHR for Winter 
1959. 
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sting because it was true. Readers of hundreds of newspapers became ac- 
quainted with the case; thousands more shuddered through the first part of 
his life as retold in Burns’ book, 1 Am a Fugitive from a Georgia Chain 
Gang —a book, incidentally, which received rave comments by reviewers 
from San Francisco to London. Countless more millions of people came to 
know of America’s most famous modern fugitive through the masterful 
performance of Paul Muni in the popular film which appropriated the title 
of the book — with the thoughtful deletion of the name of the state con- 
cerned, 

The first part of the life of Robert Elliott Burns needs only a brief retell- 
ing for the benefit of the post-depression generation. It begins with a resent- 
ful veteran of World War I who, after being hungry and penniless for 
twenty-four hours, was partly coerced and partly persuaded to join two new 
acquaintances in an armed robbery of a small Atlanta grocery store. It is 
doubtful that the young man could have been even dimly aware that the rob- 
bery, if successful, would net him only $1.38. It is doubtful, too, that he real- 
ized that should the adventure prove unsuccessful, the part he played would 
send him to hard labor on a chain gang for six-to-ten years. What he could 
not possibly have anticipated was that the chain of events set off by this first 
crime would make him a subject of conversation from street corners to the 
halls of Congress, goad a sovereign state into an agonizing reappraisal of its 
prison system, and condemn him to be a fugitive for nearly half of his life. 


II 


Before April 6, 1917, Robert Elliott Burns had been an accountant with 
“good prospects.” Two days after the declaration of war he had resigned in 
order to enlist in the American Expeditionary Force. Upon returning home 
from France he found that his former position was gone. Restless, nervous, 
and embittered, he began to roam. He wandered into Atlanta in March, 
1922, an ex-soldier with the scar of a shrapnel wound on his neck and un- 
seen wounds on his psyche. After a day of hunger he met two men who 
gave him a little food and promised to take him where he could get a job. 
The two, instead, maneuvered him into assisting them to commit an armed 
robbery. The amount of the loot is uncertain — the accounts vary from “a 
little more than $4” to $5.89— but there is no doubt that the three were 
promptly apprehended, tried and sentenced. Burns received the lightest 
sentence of the three: six-to-ten years. 

At that time the state had little control over convicts since they were 
transferred to the counties for work and administration. The local officials 
were often illiterate and were sometimes brutal. The secretary of the Na- 
tional Society of Penal Information testified in a public hearing that Georgia 
had the worst penal system of any state in the union. Burns claimed that 
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upon being placed in the custody of the county officers he was put in chains. 
Double shackles were fastened to his feet day and night. Once he was 
sentenced to “three licks” — that is, placed face-down on a corrugated board 
and lashed with a broad leather strap so hard that he became unconscious 
after the first blow. A few months later, while working on a road gang, he 
escaped. 

The fugitive made his way to Chicago, where he found a job as a laborer 
in the stockyards. He gravitated into real estate promotion and by 1929 was 
the editor of the Greater Chicago Magazine, at an annual salary reputed to 
reach $20,000. Suddenly, on May 21, 1929, he was arrested in his office and 
was revealed to astonished friends as an escaped convict. The arrest was 
made possible by information his wife, Emily, had given the Georgia author- 
ities. Burns had met this woman soon after coming to Chicago and insisted 
that she had used the knowledge of his past to blackmail him into marriage. 
She was twelve years his senior. Five months before the second arrest he 
had met a woman of his own age and his wife, learning of their affair, ex- 
posed him to the Georgia police. 

At first, Mr. Burns planned to waive extradition so as not to embarrass 
the prominent Chicago businessmen with whom he associated. When he 
found that they would not forsake him, his lawyer sought a writ of habeas 
corpus on his behalf. Negotiations with the Georgia authorities failed to 
shake their determination to have the fugitive returned. Quite unexpectedly, 
a month later, Burns asked the Illinois Superior Court judge to halt the pro- 
ceedings and announced that he had decided to return voluntarily to 
Georgia. He closed his desk and figuratively hung a sign outside his office 
which announced: “Back in six to ten years — perhaps sooner.” Burns re- 
turned to Atlanta with a member of the Georgia parole board, and, inci- 
dentally, paid the costs of the interstate rendition. It was later charged that 
Mr. Stanley, the member of the parole board with whom Burns had trav- 
eled, had promised a pardon if the fugitive would return voluntarily and 
assume all expenses. This pledge was never denied, but under the Georgia 
law at that time only the governor had the power to pardon, so promises 
made by a member of the parole board were not legally binding. 

Newspaper accounts of June 26, 1929, described the ex-fugitive as return- 
ing to Georgia smiling and insisting that he held no grudges. The national 
press reported in detail how he was returned to the prison camp from which 
he fled, was dressed in prison stripes, and “was confined to the cage in 
which all convicts are kept.” The prisoner awaited with confidence the de- 
cision Governor Hardman of Georgia would make on the request for clem- 
ency sent by the governor of Illinois. 

After nearly a month of silence about Robert Elliott Burns, the news- 
papers reported that the Georgia State Prison Commission had received a 
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letter from Mrs. Emily Burns asking that clemency be denied her husband 
and urging that he be obliged to complete his full prison term. She insisted 
that her action was not motivated by jealousy, but only by the belief that her 
husband was a “menace to society.” Mrs. Burns described Robert as being 
a “follower of race tracks and bookmakers” and charged that he had often 
stated that upon leaving the penitentiary he intended to have a movie made 
of his life to show how Georgia abused her prisoners. “He plans in this 
scenario to have three principals, himself, the undersigned and his sweet- 
heart,” Mrs. Burns wrote. 

On August 25, 1929, the Georgia State Prison Commission recom- 
mended that clemency be denied the prisoner. At the hearing his estranged 
wife had protested a grant of clemency and the assistant solicitor for the 
state had alleged that Burns would be prosecuted for bigamy in Illinois if 
released. On behalf of his brother, the Reverend Vincent G. Burns of Pali- 
sades, New Jersey, pleaded for mercy on the ground that Robert had led an 
exemplary life and that he had committed the robbery, his only misstep, 
when he was hungry. The governor accepted the recommendation of the 
commission. 

Slightly more than a year after this, the reading public learned that 
Robert Elliott Burns had escaped a second time from the Georgia chain 
gang. On September 5, 1930, after having been elevated to the rank of trusty 
at the Troup County camp, he had been sent to get a pail of water and had 
never returned. The impressive fade-out of the motion picture, “I Am a 
Fugitive from a Chain Gang,” portrayed the principal character arriving in 
an unnamed city again penniless, hungry, and hunted. This is the part of 


- the life of the nation’s famous fugitive which became a common American 


memory. The newspaper accounts, but especially the book and the film, 
stirred the public conscience. 


Ill 


After his second escape Mr. Burns lived quietly in New Jersey while he 
wrote the account of his life which was published approximately a year later. 
The book was well received. For example, the reviewer for the New York 
Times characterized I Am a Fugitive from a Georgia Chain Gang as “a 
breath-taking and heart-wrenching book.” The reviewer did not fail to ob- 
serve that “its real importance lies in its baring of Georgia’s incredible penal 
system and of the many and devious ways by which it manages to defeat 
essential justice and outrage humanity.” Georgia newspapers did not agree 
—they insisted that the charges levied by Burns were “false and defama- 
tory.” The Savannah News righteously retorted: “Georgia need not be 
ashamed of its penitentiary system,” and countered that “many Northern 
and Western States have grave reasons to be ashamed of theirs.” 
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Stung by the implications of the book and furnished a few clues as to the 
probable whereabouts of the fugitive, Georgia officials asked the aid of sev- 
eral state governments in the apprehension of Robert Elliott Burns. The 
reward for the recapture of the gadfly was increased and Burns and his 
brother began a series of appeals to Governor Moore of New Jersey to pro- 
tect Robert in the event of discovery by the Georgia authorities. The state’s 
chief executive advised the escapee not to worry but made no promises as to 
what action would be taken if Georgia demanded his extradition. 

Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., bought the motion picture rights of the 
book and engaged its author to serve as a technical advisor for the film. 
When the movie appeared in New Jersey theaters, Robert E. Burns, now the 
proprietor of a small toy shop in East Orange operated under the name of 
Richard M. Crane, abandoned strenuous efforts to conceal his identity. He 
made personal appearances at theaters showing the film to explain how the 
screen version differed from actual situations. 

A week before he was arrested, Burns had recounted his experiences in 
a speech given at a luncheon of the New Jersey State Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment at Trenton and, interestingly enough, had been seated next to the 
superintendent of state police. The previous Sunday a Newark newspaper 
had published an extensive interview with the notorious fugitive and even 
included his photograph. It is not surprising then that the police of La 
Grange, Georgia, where he had made his second escape, requested his arrest. 
When the Reverend Mr. Burns called at Newark police headquarters to ask 
that they not arrest his brother, the clergyman was followed by two police 
detectives as he left the building and Robert Elliott Burns was placed under 
arrest as he met the pastor on Broad Street a few minutes later. Robert was 
obliged to remain in jail since he could not furnish the $25,000 bail set by 
the judge. On December 17, 1932, the warden of the Troup County prison 
camp and the local police chief arrived from Georgia with papers to extra- 
dite him to the southern state. 

The radio and newspapers gave the arrest wide publicity and public 
opinion soon began to mobilize. World War veterans and interested citizens 
began a flood of letters and telegrams to the governor of New Jersey which 
continued for a week. Burns’ old army outfit, the Fourteenth Engineers 
Veterans’ Association, pointed out that he had served with distinction for 
twenty-one months in France and expressed a belief that their buddy “had 
suffered already too much at the hands of the Georgia prison authorities.” 
The nationally-known Jacob S. Coxey, now mayor of Massallion, Ohio, tele- 
graphed that Governor Moore not “grant requisition from Georgia for 
Robert Elliott Burns, until you have visited Georgia convict camp and seen 
a chain gang in action. You can then decide intelligently.” Congresswoman 
Norton, a New Jersey Democrat, urged the Governor, on behalf of “the 
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women and mothers” in her state, not to honor the request. The Republican 
leaders of Essex County, New Jersey, the Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the N.A.A.C.P., International Labor Defense, and 
Army and Navy Union were among the first to throw their support to the 
prisoner. The Governor’s home in Jersey City and his office at Trenton were 
deluged with messages from all over the country — including Georgia. The 
governors of Massachusetts and Ohio urged that the extradition order not be 
signed. Harry Emerson Fosdick revealed that he was acquainted with Burns 
and had followed his extraordinary case closely. He telegraphed Governor 
Moore: “Allow me to express my conviction that further punishment of this 
man for a crime which is exceedingly doubtful will not increase respect, but 
increase contempt, for the law.” Clarence Darrow wrote to urge that Gov- 
ernor Moore support Burns as a “fugitive from injustice.” The governor’s 
office announced that not one communication had been received asking that 
he comply with the request of Governor Russell of Georgia. 

Two clauses of the Constitution of the United States would seem to have 
controlled Governor Moore’s decision despite the irresistible pressure of pub- 
lic opinion for the release of Robert Elliott Burns. Section 1 of Article IV 
states plainly: “Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State.” Section 2 of the 
same article requires: “A person charged in any State with treason, felony, 
or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, 
shall on demand of the executive authority of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime.” 
Mr. Burns admittedly had participated in the crime of armed robbery in 
Georgia. There was no doubt but that he had been tried, found guilty and 
sentenced by the proceedings of a Georgia court. He had fled from justice, 
had been found in another state and the executive authority of the state 
from which he had fled had demanded his return. It would seem that the 
governor of New Jersey could not evade the logic of the written words and 
performed acts. 

Yet the Constitution had not provided a method to enforce these words. 
Seventy-two years before the Burns affair the Supreme Court, strongly re- 
flecting the position of “states’ rights,” had unanimously held that the fed- 
eral government could not force Governor Dennison of Ohio to return a 
fugitive to stand trial in Kentucky. In the precedent-setting case of Kentucky 
v. Dennison, the fugitive was a free Negro who had aided a Negro slave to 
escape. Since the court believed that the federal government could not co- 
erce the chief executive of a state in such a situation and since it was un- 
thinkable that the Kentucky militia should cross the Ohio River to enforce 
the demand, the opinion read by Chief Justice Taney held that the duty of 
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state officers under the Constitution was a “moral duty” rather than a “legal 

duty” and so might not be compelled. 

Governor Moore followed the usual procedure of holding a hearing be- 
fore signing the rendition order, but his announcement that the hearing on 
the petition would be in the assembly chamber of the legislature rather than 

in his office was unprecedented. The Governor insisted that a public hear- 
ing was justified because from the messages he had received (estimated to 
number “more than a thousand”) interested persons from as far north as 
Massachusetts and from as far south as Virginia wished to witness the pro- 
ceeding. 

In the eventful days following the arrest of Robert Elliott Burns, New 
York City unexpectedly put forth its claim to the prisoner. The chief of the 
New York Criminal Identification Bureau served formal notice that should 
Georgia’s request be denied, he would seek to have Burns extradited to New 
York state to face a forgery charge. Police records indicated that the “fugi- 
tive from a chain gang” had been arrested in January, 1922, and charged 
with forging and cashing a check of a magazine which employed him as a 
bookkeeper. Accounts in the press did not agree as to whether the amount 
of the check was $50 or $330, but the newspapers did agree on the allegation 
that Burns had been released on $1,500 bail, had failed to appear, and had 
been listed as “wanted” on the police files. Robert had, it was charged, given 
the police his name as “Elliott H. Burns.” 

. The following day in a radio broadcast, the Reverend Vincent Burns 
denied the guilt of his brother in the forgery charge. He said: “The charge 
was brought in 1929. I went to the offices of the district attorneys in Brook- 

. lyn and New York City to check upon it. I have a signed statement over 
the signatures of both district attorneys which reads as follows: ‘Robert 
Elliott Burns is not wanted in this city for any crime or misdemeanor what- 
soever.’” On December 19, District Attorney Crain of New York indicated 
his intention to make a public denial that he had written a letter described 
by the pastor. The following day Mr. Crain announced that he would not 
seck to extradite Burns to face the ten-year-old check-forgery allegation. 

Warden Hardy of the Troup County prison camp and Police Chief 
Carter visited Burns in jail shortly after they arrived from Georgia. They 
later announced to the press that the prisoner had admitted the untruthful- 
ness of many parts of the description in his book concerning life in the chain 
gang. Mr. Hardy asserted that Burns had confessed that he never wore 
chains. The warden then dismissed Burns story of inhuman treatment in 
the chain gang as “bunk” and contended that all prisoners in his custody 
were well treated. The attorney for Mr. Burns, on the contrary, insisted that 
his client had informed him that the two Georgia officers had been told that 

“every word” in the book was true. 
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Such legal luminaries as Judge Harry V. Osborne, formerly of the Court 
of Common Pleas in Newark, George Gordon Battle, prominent New York 
lawyer, and Arthur Garfield Hays, of the American Civil Liberties League, 
offered their services on behalf of the prisoner and were accepted. 

On the eve of the hearing, Georgia’s Assistant Attorney-General, Mr. 
Kelly, argued that the fugitive was not entitled to the wide-spread sympathy 
“that had been aroused” for him. “I shall show from his conduct between 
his first and second escape from the prison camp that Burns is not the type 
of person he has presented himself to the public to be,” Mr. Kelly pledged. 
Undoubtedly, there were serious flaws in the character of the prisoner that 
the Georgia official could have established had he been given an opportunity, 
but the case was to go differently. The hearing did not pivot on what Burns 
had done, but on what Georgia was doing to human beings. Instead of 
being able to make the character of Burns the issue at the hearing, the Assis- 
tant Attorney-General was to witness the trial of Georgia justice in the 
Trenton assembly chamber on the memorable day of December 21, 1932. 

The four-hour public hearing on the request for the extradition of 
Robert E. Burns was highly dramatic. The spectators who crowded the gal- 
leries were intensely partisan and interrupted the proceedings frequently 
with cheers and applause for the statements favorable to the fugitive and 
with jeers and boos for those prejudicial to his cause. The principal partici. 
pant was there, nervous and mute. His mother appeared to testify and then 
was led to an anteroom where she could await the decision of the Governor 
in privacy. As witness after witness described the alleged horrors of the 
chain gang system, the proceedings were interrupted by shouts and applause 
from the spectators. On two occasions the uproar was silenced only by the 
threat of the Governor to close the hearing to the public. 

Mr. William B. Cox, Secretary of the National Society of Penal Informa- 
tion, testified that the conditions described in Burns’ book were “substanti- 
ally correct.” He told of the use in the camps of “wagon cages and sweat 
boxes” and, when asked by Governor Moore what would be the result if 
Burns were returned, Mr. Cox stated simply: “I believe the man will prob- 
ably die in prison because he would be subjected to their abusive treatment.” 
When challenged by Mr. Kelly, who represented Georgia, Mr. Cox testified 
that he had seen men chained with step chains and, at one camp, had seen 
evidence that rats and dogs had gnawed at the prisoners’ food. John L. Spi- 
vak, author of the book Georgia Nigger, presented photographs and affida- 
vits to the same effect and included his opinion that it would be dangerous 
for Burns to return since “an escaped convict is invariably severely pun- 
ished.” 

Attorneys for Burns presented an affidavit from the Atlanta patrolman 
who had arrested the fugitive after his crime. The statement expressed the 
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opinion that Burns had been punished sufficiently. Then the grocer whom 
Burns had helped rob was produced as a witness and when asked if he be- 
lieved the prisoner should be returned to Georgia, turned to Governor 
Moore, and said, “Your Honor, I do not.” 

Counsel for Georgia argued that the amount of money involved in the 
robbery was not important, but that the principle was the issue. “He com- 
mitted a robbery, armed with a pistol,” the New Jersey governor was re- 
minded. “This is the kind of lawlessness against which the nation is fight- 
ing with its back to the wall. Do you want to make New Jersey a haven for 
every escaped criminal?” 

Attempts to defend conditions in Georgia’s prisons did not convince 
Governor Moore. “I have listened carefully to the arguments in this case,” 
he said, “and I am constrained to deny the application.” 

Thunderous applause indicated that the crowd warmly endorsed the 
decision. The prisoner was overjoyed and his first request was to be taken to 
his mother. To reach her was difficult since the spectators formed a solid 
wall of humanity and pressed forward to shake Burns by the hand and offer 
congratulations. After much shouldering and plunging the troopers finally 
opened an aisle, reached the anteroom and flung open the door. Mrs. Burns 
threw her arms around her son and sobbed, “It’s the most wonderful Christ- 
mas present I ever got. God bless Governor Moore. Let us go at once and 
thank him.” 

The walk to the governor’s office was a short one, but required a good 
deal of time as the crowds pressed close to offer best wishes to the refugee. 
Once inside, the Governor assured Burns: “As long as you live the life of a 
decent citizen in New Jersey, I'll not sign a warrant for your return to 
Georgia. The best way you can express your thanks to me is by living as a 
decent citizen. Never mind the publicity stuff.” Burns, who promised that 
he would not exploit the decision, later cancelled a radio broadcast and re- 
fused to tell reporters his plans for the future. “I want to avoid publicity,” 
he explained. “I’m sure you'll understand.” 

Regardless of his promise to Governor Moore, Burns could not avoid 
publicity. In the days following the hearing, the newspapers buzzed with 
reactions to the decision regarding ‘ ‘the fugitive from a chain gang.” The 
Georgia Prison Commission labeled Governor Moore’s action “an outrage,” 
and charged that it “violated all precedent.” The Commission accused the 
chief executive of New Jersey of violating his oath of office to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States by his refusal to grant “full faith and 
credit” to the solemn judgment of the court in a sister state. It stated that 
robbery by force and intimidation was “a very serious felony in Georgia, 
however trivial it may be in New Jersey.” Governor Russell charged that 
the governor of New Jersey “is either desirous of basking in the light of 
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some cheap publicity or else is completely taken in by the statements and 
writings of Burns, which have been proved false and are a slander on 
the State of Georgia and its institutions.” In reply, Governor Moore wished 
his fellow governor a Merry Christmas. Letters-to-the-editor kept the name 
of Burns in the public press for weeks. Representatives from Georgia and 
New Jersey traded verbal blows in Congress concerning the respective 
merits of Robert Elliott Burns and Georgia justice. 

Early in the new year two damage suits, each for a million dollars, were 
filed in Atlanta City Court against Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., by ward- 
ens of the chain gangs from which Burns had escaped. When the Georgia 
legislature met a few weeks later, Robert Elliott Burns and the motion-pic- 
ture producers were accused of plotting to defame the name of Georgia. A 
resolution unanimously adopted by the state House of Representatives stated 
that Burns “did collaborate, plot, design and collude” with the producers 
“to defame and bring reproach upon the name of a great people.” Theaters 
in Georgia which had not exhibited the film were commended and those 
which had received the scorn of the Georgia lawmakers. 

The hearing at Trenton, packed with human interest because of the 
wide sale of Burns’ book and the sympathy aroused for him by the emi- 
nently successful motion picture, marked the apogee of publicity for the 
famous fugitive. The public trial of the penal system of a venerable state 
was Robert Elliott Burns’ legacy to his fellow citizens because it stirred re- 
form forces throughout the nation to the investigation of many prison 


'; abuses and eventually even overthrew the chain gang system. It is curious 


that Burns’ final triumph is so little known. Yet it is understandable why 
the American people quickly forgot the fugitive despite the efforts of jour- 
nalists to keep him before the public. To use the Socratic analogy: the bulk 
of the citizenry once awakened to the existence of injustice, rose up to sup- 
port a victim of it, but, soothed by Governor Moore’s refusal to extradite the 
prisoner, again began to slumber with the pleasant assurance that all was 
right with the world. 
IV 


Robert E. Burns had eluded the Georgia authorities once again, it is true, 
but he was a refugee still. It was not generally realized that if he left the 
safety of his adopted state and was discovered, he was liable to extradition. 
If Governor Moore were to change his mind — or if the New Jersey voters 
changed governors — Burns could be returned to Georgia. As a matter of 
fact, three different New Jersey chief executives were to refuse to honor the 
requests of subsequent Georgia governors, but Burns always lived under the 
shadow of fear. 

In the years which followed, citizens and public officers of Georgia were 


sporadically stung by newspaper references to their gadfly. Robert Elliott 
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Burns was still considered to be newsworthy and at each appearance of his 
name in print an occasion was afforded to repeat his familiar story and to 
mention the titles of the book he had authored and the motion picture he 
had inspired. For example, one would suppose that arrests for disorderly 
conduct are fairly commonplace on New Years’ days, but when it happened 
to Burns in 1934 he was in the metropolitan newspapers. When a man 
dressed in clerical robes interrupted the Bruno Richard Hauptmann trial in 
February, 1935, the intruder was identified as the Reverend Vincent G. 
Burns and was promptly linked to his famous brother. In March, 1936, 
when a New Jersey clergyman was padlocked out of his church by his board 
of trustees, the New York Times noted: “His brother received much pub- 
licity a few years ago by the publication of ‘1 Am a Fugitive From a Georgia 
Chain Gang.’” 

The reporters brought the escapee into the glare of publicity again on 

June 8, 1938, with the shocking story that the pastor had filed suit against 
his brother. The New York Times reported: 
Dr. Burns is seeking to recover $1,500 he said he expended in an effort to free Robert 
from a Georgia chain gang and to obtain $3,450 he asserts is due him from the sale 
of the story. In the suit it is alleged that Robert was convicted of a crime in Georgia 
in February, 1922, and sentenced to a chain gang and that he escaped in June of the 
same year. Later he was arrested in Illinois as a fugitive. Dr. Burns says he incurred 
heavy expenses in an effort to prevent Robert from being sent back to Georgia. 
Nevertheless, Robert went back and later made another escape, this time coming to 
Dr. Burns’ home for refuge. 


If the litigation ever reached a judicial determination the decision of the 
court must either have been dismissed as not “news” or else as not “fit to 
print” — The New York Times never did report further on the sibling suit. 

The following year, September, 1939, Robert E. Burns was again in the 
news. This time the clergyman was accused of attempting to defraud the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company of an overtime charge in 
connection with a long-distance call. The account stated: “The Rev. Mr. 
Burns told police that Robert Elliott Burns, author of ‘I Am a Fugitive From 
a Chain Gang’ (sic) was his brother.” In January, 1940, the press reported 
that a jury had been unable to agree on a verdict in the telephone case and 
the “fugitive from a chain gang” once more was linked to the legal suit. 

On January 18, 1941, the chief of police for Union Township, New 
Jersey, received the following telegram from Governor Talmadge of 
Georgia: “Arrest Robert E. Burns of 256 Chestnut Street your city, an es- 
caped convict. Warrant will be delivered in person Saturday morning.” 
Three hours later a second telegram, also signed by the governor of Georgia, 
was delivered. This one said simply: “Please disregard telegram requesting 
arrest of Robert E. Burns, as I am advised governor of New Jersey will not 
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honor extradition.” The newspaper reported that Governor Moore had reit- 
erated his refusal to sign the extradition order although, in fact, he had not 
received one. The Governor did tell the press that if a request were received 
he would refer it to his successor, Charles Edison, who would assume the 
office in a few days. The article disclosed that the fugitive had re-married 
and was the father of two children; that he was prominent in the activities 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and was employed as the secretary of 
the New Jersey Tax Adjustment Association in Newark. Five days later the 
newspapers carried the note under an Atlanta dateline that Governor Tal- 
madge had instructed the Georgia Prison and Parole Commission to forward 
the extradition papers to the new governor of New Jersey. At Trenton, 
Governor Edison said that he had not received the request from the southern 
state and that he had “no comment” as to what action he would take if and 
when it arrived. When it did arrive, the answer was “no.” 

The next news from Atlanta of concern to Robert Elliott Burns was of a 
far different nature. Ellis Arnall had been elected governor of Georgia and 
indicated a keen interest in the prisons of his state. In August, 1943, Gov- 
ernor Arnall designed a constitutional amendment “to clean up the pardons 
racket in Georgia” which the citizens of the state overwhelmingly adopted. 
Next came the announcement by the Governor that he was taking steps to 
modernize the prison system. This statement followed the disclosure that 
brutal treatment of prisoners had led to the suspension of a warden and 
guard at a state highway department prison camp. It was discovered that 
three white convicts had cut the tendons in their legs, allegedly to escape 
expected beatings. “Repeated situations indicate either a laxness in the prison 
system or cruelty in some instances,” the new governor said. A Georgia 
Senate committee probed state prisons for a month and found “barbarian” 
practices in effect, a news item of September 18, 1943, reported. Under an 
Atlanta dateline, the New York Times published the following: “A legisla- 
tive committee declared today that some Georgia prisoners were beaten with 
sticks and rubber hose, forced to wear leg irons, were ill-clothed and inade- 
quately fed, and called upon the State to cease such ‘barbarian’ practices.” A 
second indictment of their prison system brought by Georgians began: “In 
every prison we visited in ten Southern States the buildings were cleaner, 
the clothing of the prisoners was cleaner, the morale of prisoners better than 
that of those in Georgia.” 

Governor Arnall immediately called a special session of the General 
Assembly to revise the penal system. In his address to the lawmakers, the 
Governor candidly admitted the charges his predecessors had denied: 


In the past we have denied prisoners the treatment any man must have. We have 
caged them like wild animals. We have let them thirst and hunger. We have 
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chained them. We have forged iron bands upon their legs. We have denied them 
the solace of religion, and when I think of boys huddled with professional criminals, 
obtaining no education and no religious instructions, I am disgusted. 


The state legislature provided action and two months later the American 
Prison Association adopted a resolution commending the governor of 
Georgia. 

The name of Robert Elliott Burns suddenly appeared in American news- 
papers nearly eleven years to the day after the public hearing on his extra- 
dition. On December 20, 1943, Governor Ellis Arnall recommended that 
the Georgia Board of Pardons and Paroles grant a pardon to the famous 
fugitive. “I know of no further good that can come from the Burns case 
other than to terminate it completely and give this man a chance to continue 
his residence in New Jersey as a free citizen,” the Atlanta Constitution 
quoted the Governor as writing in a letter to the Board. Although not dis- 
closed at the time, Mr. Burns had slipped across the Hudson River into New 
York State in order to interview the Georgia governor when he had come 
north to address a convention. 

The following day the Board rejected the request in a statement which 
explained that ‘ ‘for the reason that Robert Elliott Burns is an escape (sic), 
the board is not in a position to take any action in this case until such time 
as he returns to the jurisdiction of the State of Georgia.” Contacted by re- 
porters at his home in New Jersey, the fugitive indicated his disappointment 
at the denial of the pardon and said he would not return to the southern 
state. He withheld further comment “because it might prejudice the case at 


” 


some future time.” 
A significant news item from Trenton on August 15, 1944, indicated that 
Georgia justice was no longer on trial. Governor Edge honored the request 
of Governor Arnall for the extradition of Herman Powell, a convicted mur- 
derer, who had escaped to Newark from a life term in a Georgia prison. 
Readers of the New York Times on November 1, 1945, found on page 40 
this item: 
ATLANTA, Oct. 31 (UP) — Robert Elliott Burns, fugitive from a Georgia chain 
gang, was reported on his way to Atlanta tonight to surrender and ask for a pardon. 
The author of the book, “I Am a Fugitive From a Georgia Chain Gang,” who 
fled in 1922, and whom nearly every Georgia Governor has sought to have extra- 
dited to the State, was understood to be returning voluntarily. 


The paragraphs which followed recapitulated the victories and defeats of a 
man who had twice rebuilt his life, and concluded: “It was believed that the 
abolition of chain gangs in Georgia under Gov. Ellis Arnall’s prison reform 
program, and a desire to clear his name, were Mr. Burns’ reasons for re- 
turning.” 
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The fugitive voluntarily surrendered himself a second time to Georgia 
officials — on this occasion in the office of the state’s chief executive. The 
Governor accompanied him to the office of the Prison and Parole Board and 
appealed again for a pardon in order to “protect the good name of Georgia.” 
Governor Arnall produced New Jersey records indicating the contribution 
of Burns to civic affairs, referred to his wife and three children and declared: 
“I am convinced there was never a fugitive who has so completely rehabili- 
tated himself as this man.” The Board listened as Burns explained how, on 
his first ill-starred visit to their city long ago, h¢ was enticed into participat- 
ing in the hold-up of the grocery store. 

Unable to grant a full pardon to one who had admitted guilt, the 
Georgia Prison and Parole Board, on November 1, 1945, commuted the 
sentence of America’s famous fugitive. Robert Elliott Burns walked out of 
the office free from fear for the first time in nearly twenty-three years. At 
fifty-five years of age he had ten years more to live but he had already be- 
queathed his legacy to society — prison reform in Georgia. 
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by ROBERT BLOOM 


Past Indefinite: The Sherman - Mencken 
Debate on an American Tradition 


N Decemser 2, 1915, Stuart P. Sherman began more than a decade 
of controversy over American life and letters with H. L. Mencken 
by denouncing Theodore Dreiser in The Nation.’ Sherman main- 
tained that regardless of Dreiser’s pretensions to veracity and to an objective, 
photographic transcription of life, the novelist was actually committed to a 
simple naturalistic philosophy which ordered and determined his books. In 
Dreiser’s view, society, says Sherman, is a jungle where the struggle for 
existence continues on terms unaltered by civilization and its legal, moral, 
or social conventions; in this jungle man is nothing more than an animal, 
amenable to no law but the law of his own temperament. As a result of this 
simplification, Sherman continues, two distortions occur. First, Dreiser 
evades the supreme task of the novelist — understanding and presenting the 
development of human character—by eliminating distinctively human 
motives and substituting animal instincts. Secondly, Dreiser simplifies and 
misrepresents American life, while repeatedly informing us that his charac- 
ters are typical of the American middle class; his people are brought up 
without the inculcation of even the most elementary moral ideas. We never 
discover, Sherman says, what Carrie Meeber’s parents taught her, nor Eu- 
gene Witla’s; and Jennie Gerhardt, who is raised by church-going Lutherans 
imbued with the doctrine of chastity, is incredibly shameless as she contem- 
plates the birth of her illegitimate child. Mrs. Gerhardt’s advising Jennie to 
become the mistress of a wealthy New York manufacturer is even more 
incomprehensible to Sherman, even less faithful to American moral and 
religious probabilities. Taken altogether, Dreiser’s five novels, Sister Carrie, 
Jennie Gerhardt, The Financier, The Titan, and The Genius are, for Sher- 
man, “serious representatives of a new note in American literature, coming 
from that ‘ethnic’ element of our mixed population which, we are assured 
by competent authorities, is to redeem us from Puritanism and insure our 
artistic salvation.” 


Robert Bloom moved last fall from the University of Michigan to the English Department at the 


University of California, Berkeley. He has published “Irving Babbitt’s Emerson” in the New England 
Quarterly (December 1957) and has written a doctoral dissertation on the novels of Joyce Cary. 

* Stuart P. Sherman, “The Naturalism of Mr. Dreiser,” Nation, CI (December 2, 1915), 648-50. 
Repr. as “The Barbaric Naturalism of Theodore Dreiser” in Sherman’s On Contemporary Literature 


(New York, 1917). 
* On Contemporary Literature, p. 87. 
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Mencken, champion of the new literature at large and of Dreiser in 
particular, took up the challenge with characteristic vigor in a long essay on 
Dreiser which appeared in A Book of Prefaces (1917). After dismissing all 
notions of Dreiser as a German agent subtly seeking to undermine Ameri- 
can life, and addressing himself with disarming frankness to Dreiser's short- 
comings as a novelist —the masses of trivial, irrelevant detail, and a com- 
monplace, almost barbarous style— Mencken turns to the general ideas 
which underlie Dreiser’s work and construes them a good deal more sympa- 
thetically than Sherman. In Mencken’s view Dreiser is very close to Conrad. 
For both novelists the struggle of man in a hostile universe is not only im- 
potent but gratuitous and purposeless, and the universe itself corresponds to 
no plan, being instead profoundly and inexplicably disordered. Men, in 
Dreiser, are driven by compulsions and forces of which they have no knowl- 
edge. But Dreiser’s skepticism, unlike Conrad’s, is tempered by the possibil- 
ity of a hidden religious truth which would overturn it. His Indiana intel- 
lectual and cultural heritage has left him with the burden of a believing 
mind, a moral attitude, and a lingering superstition, so that he is half a peas- 
ant “snuffing absurdly over imbecile sentimentalities, giving a grave ear to 
quackeries, snorting and eye-rolling with the best of them.” * 

Thus, the same American moral climate which Sherman misses in 
Dreiser is for Mencken, to the degree that he finds it, a taint on Dreiser’s 
outlook and a delusion to be purged. This fundamental divergence on the 
nature and validity of the moral conceptions which should govern life in 
America is at the heart of the Sherman-Mencken debate and is responsible 
for the wide range of disagreement on specific issues which becomes possible 
for both critics. It leads naturally enough to a quarrel over what constitutes 
the most valuable American tradition. Both men become deeply concerned 
with the problem of an American past, in literature and thought, which will 
be useful in evaluating and shaping the America of the twentieth century; 
both see Dreiser as the crucial test case; and both approach the whole prob- 
lem in essentially moral terms. Their disagreement over America serves 
them as a base of operations. 

Mencken’s view of Jennie Gerhardt, for example, is at quite the opposite 
pole from Sherman’s. Seduction is for her, and for Carrie as well, no maud- 
lin tragedy, but a gain to both the soul and the creature; with her rise from 
want to security comes an awakening and deepening of her perceptions, 
sympathies, and her capacities for love and life. Jennie’s tragedy, Mencken 
feels, lies precisely in her heightened sensitivity, which increases her capacity 
for suffering. Consequently, she is not distorted by simplification into mere 
animality; “not an event is unrelated to her; not a climax fails to make clear 


® A Book of Prefaces, p. 93. 
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the struggles going on in her mind and heart.” * Furthermore, Jennie is a 
type of the national character, the “muddled, aspiring, tragic, fate-flogged 
mass,” and the Chicago in which Dreiser sets her is an epitome of America. 
In a similar way Mencken redeems Dreiser’s The Titan. Cowperwood is a 
complex and fascinating man, fitting into no theory of conduct; he proves 
nothing and teaches nothing. Far from being an animal, he is a man of the 
first class, the kind of man, Mencken maintains, whom even Shakespeare 
could not portray without begging the question. Dreiser’s 4 Hoosier Holi- 
day, a travel book describing an automobile trip to his native Indiana, is for 
Mencken one of the best studies of the American hinterland, done by one 
who knows it intimately and is himself a part of it. 

Not content with establishing Dreiser's Americanism and depth —an 
implicit answer to Sherman’s attack — Mencken mentions Sherman by name 
and deals specifically with, the charges of naturalism and animal behavior. 
He claims that Dreiser is neither realist nor naturalist but, in his sense of 
the universal and inexplicable tragedy of life, quite close to the Greeks. 
few lines from Sophocles are offered in evidence. As for the animal be- 
havior, Mencken repeats his view of the conflicts in Witla — flesh against 
spirit — and Cowperwood — aspiration and the passion for beauty against 
ambition and the passion for power — as profoundly human. Mencken then 
concludes his attack on Sherman with a remark that goes very near to the 
truth of the matter: “What offends him [Sherman] is not actually Dreiser’s 
shortcoming as an artist, but Dreiser’s shortcoming as a Christian and an 
American.” 

Sherman’s next consideration of Dreiser comes in a review of A Hoosier 
Holiday, where, far from admiring Dreiser’s knowledge of the Midw est, as 
Mencken does, he is disturbed by Bieelers’ s describing life there as a “strange, 
colorful, kaleidescopic welter,’ ’ for this is at variance with his own notion a 
the “convention-loving, purposeful, progressive, scientific Middle West.” ° 
This review, in turn, was followed by an exchange on the subject of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, notable for the agreement which pervades a good deal of it, 
though it is an agreement trailing clouds of divergence. 

Sherman in “Roosevelt and the National Psychology” discussed, quite 
perceptively, the special role that Roosevelt had played in American life.’ 
The president had, he felt, rallied men of birth and ability in America from 
lethargy and cynicism to public service, creating at the same time a kind of 
rebirth of the national character. Unfortunately, though, Roosevelt’s virility 
was of much the same stuff as German militarism. Consequently, after 

World War I had been fought to destroy such imperialistic tendencies, 


5 Thid., p. 138. 

* Ibid., p. 112. 

® Nation, CIV (March 8, 1917), 269. 

* Nation, CIX (November 8, 1919), 599-605. Repr. in Americans (New York, 1922). 
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Roosevelt was repudiated by America. Mencken, in “Roosevelt: An Au- 
topsy,” finds Sherman’s charge of German militarism quite sound and 
agrees also that Roosevelt’s great contribution to American life was his 
gusto." But instead of attributing Roosevelt’s political failure to America’s 
profound moral disillusionment, he maintains that Roosevelt merely mis- 
gauged public sentiment on the neutrality issue and was overcome not by 
America’s moral growth but by Wilson’s political shrewdness. Moreover, if 
Roosevelt had revealed his autocratic principles more openly and exercised a 
true leadership of the civilized minority instead of a false leadership of the 
mob, both he and America would have been the better for it. Here, then, we 
have Sherman with a difference. From this point on, Mencken’s cynicism 
about life in America begins to determine his final position on the question 
of a usable American past. 

By 1919 Sherman must have read enough Mencken so that he could 
answer in kind. His “Mr. Mencken and the Jeune Fille” is a fanciful satire 
in the Mencken manner, yet for all its charm, its gentility is a little chilling.” 
Sherman indicates that the latest generation of Americans shows little trace 
of the once dominant Puritan stock and little of the Puritan temper. Its 
parents or grandparents, he says with rather an offensive sneer, tilled the soil 
of Hungary, taught the Mosaic law in Poland, cut Irish turf, ground optical 
glass in Germany, dispensed Bavarian beer, fished for mackerel around the 
Skagerrack, devoted themselves to accumulation, and never quite mastered 
the English definite article or the personal pronoun. Their children, having 
repudiated their forbears, gravitate toward refinement through more and 
more expensive gratifications of the senses. The prettiest type of this new 
generation is the jeune fille, who, Sherman says, has no soul but trusts that 
the tailor, the milliner, the bootmaker, the manicurist, the hairdresser, and 
the masseuse can give her an equivalent. She is the new reader, who will 
have no American literature of the “classical” period in her library, for the 
New England worthies who produced it wrote before the public of which 
she is a part began to read or be noticed in books. She is, however, strongly 
taken with all the latest vulgarity — German egomaniats, Scandinavian mis- 
anthropes, later Russian novelists, late Mark Twain, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Sherwood Anderson, Dreiser, and Carl Sandburg. And H. L. Mencken is 
her critic — he who can give her lessons in the Teutonic point of view, deri- 
sion, cynicism, and contempt, and who can free her from English and 
American literary traditions, religion, and morality. He can, indeed, do all 
those things for her which she has no need of, having done them already 
for herself. Sherman closes on rather a prissy note*by quoting from the 


* Prejudices, Second Series (New York, 1920), pp. 102-35. 
* New York Times Book Review, XXV1 (December 7, 1919), 718. Repr. in Americans. 
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French a remark which wins his genteel admiration: “Oa il n’y a point de 
délicatesse, il n’y a point de littérature.” 

Mencken’s next pronouncement, “The National Letters,” is 4 lengthy, 
comprehensive review of American culture, which, while not addressed spe- 
cifically to Sherman, repudiates everything for which Sherman stood and 
finds little to cherish in America’s past or present.’? Mencken maintains 
here that American literature, despite much hope and some promise, has al- 
ways been remarkable chiefly for its respectable mediocrity. The national 
fear of ideas, the democratic distrust of whatever strikes beneath the prevail- 
ing platitudes, has resulted in an irresolute, superficial, colorless, inconse- 
quential American letters. Nothing promising or sound is to be found, he 
continues, in any of the present three layers of this literature, the upper 
genteel, the lower Greenwich Village, or the middle commercial. The first 
group is dealt with at one point in terms which have some applicability to 
lowa-born Sherman, though his name is not invoked: 


Even some of the most violent upholders of the New England superstition are 
aliens to the actual New England heritage; one discovers . . . that they are recent 
fugitives from the six-day sock and saleratus Kultur of the cow and hog States. 
The artistic merchandise produced by liberated yokels of that sort .. . is, on the 
plane of letters, precisely what evangelical Christianity is on the plane of religion, 
to wit, the product of ill-informed, emotional, and more or less pushing and oafish 
folk. Life, to such Harvardized peasants, is not a mystery; it is something absurdly 
simple, to be described with surety and in a few words. If they set up as critics their 
criticism is all a matter of facile labeling, chiefly ethical; find the pigeon hole, and 
the rest is easy. If they presume to discuss the great problems of human society, 
they are equally ready with their answers: draw up and pass a harsh enough statute, 
and the corruptible will straitway put on incorruption.”’ 


When Mencken turns to those Americans who have won distinction in the 
fine arts, he discovers ancestry that would give Sherman pause. Whitman, 
says Mencken, was half Dutch, Harte half Jew, Poe partly German; James 
had an Irish grandfather, Howells was largely Irish and German, Dreiser 
is German, and Hergesheimer Pennsylvania Dutch. Many of the best writ- 
ers —Frank Harris, T. $. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Edith Wharton —are exiles. 
The reason for this is that the native culture of the country — that of the low 
caste Anglo-Saxon —is almost completely incapable of producing ideas. 
The Anglo-Saxon strain, second rate at the start, Mencken continues, has 
tended to degenerate steadily, so that there is an active hostility to ideas. 
Intellectual experimentation is left, then, chiefly to the immigrants of the 
later migrations. Without them, we might have no literature at all. 

The repudiation of the artist in America, Mencken insists, has a long 
history and a discernible « cause. Poe, Whitman, Hawthorne, even Emerson 


” Prejudices, Second Series, pp. 9-101. 
[bid., pp. 38-39. 
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as artist, all experienced rejection or isolation to some degree. The heart of 
the difficulty is the lack of a genuine, civilized aristocracy, “secure in its posi- 
tion, animated by an intelligent curiosity, skeptical of all facile generaliza- 
tions, superior to the sentimentality of the mob, and delighting in the battle 
of ideas for its own sake.” ** Although, he continues, there were the mak- 
ings of such an aristocracy in the United States in the Virginia of the late 
eighteenth century, the promise died with Jefferson and Washington; there 
never has been, even in New England, another. Our literature suffers ac- 
cordingly: “Democracy, obliterating the old aristocracy, has left only a 
vacuum in its place; in a century and a half it has failed to lift up the mob to 
intellectual autonomy and dignity or to purge the plutocracy of its inherent 
stupidity and swinishness.”** With no genuine aristocracy of its own to 
support its literature, America must always turn to England, so that we re- 
main intellectually and spiritually merely an English colonial possession. 
America, as a nation of third-rate men offering hospitality only to fourth- 
rate artists, is fit, Mencken concludes, merely to do the wood-hewing and 
water-drawing of the race. 

It becomes clear in “The National Letters” that for Mencken there is no 
American tradition, no usable past, except, perhaps, for the inchoate glim- 
merings which the Virginia aristocracy gave off. What is worse, democracy 
itself tends to make the possibility of a serious and mature literature quite 
unlikely, for it can obviously never foster the “genuine aristocracy” which 
alone can redeem a culture. His cynicism in these matters is as profound 
and disturbing as Sherman often says it is, but it is also naive. One need only 
examine his notion of an aristocracy to discover this. It is such a class as has 
never been on land or sea, and only a cynic of Mencken’s hue, depth, and 
disposition would have the childlike faith to recommend it as a plausible 
basis for a thriving culture. One has to do here with an underlying idealism, 
different from Sherman’s only in its autocratic candor and its disavowal of 
history. Sherman looks back fondly to New England; Mencken, fixedly 
into the upper air. 

Sherman’s recommendation of America is less attractive than ever in his 
next attempt to prescribe an appropriate literature."* What he exhibits, 
chiefly, is an insensitivity to literature itself, which, however commendable 
his affection for America, makes Mencken’s indiscriminate dismissals rela- 
tively attractive. Sherman begins by quoting a fabricated talk by a writer of 
the new generation, in which the names of Dreiser, Flaubert, Spingarn, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, Cabell, and George Moore are liberally sprinkled among 
appropriately arrogant and subversive ideas. To these young people, 
Ihid., p. 65. 
Ibid., p. 78. 


“ “The National Genius,” Aslantic Monthly, CXXVII (January 1921), 1-11. Repr. as “The Genius 
of America,” in The Genius of America (New York, 1923). 
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Sherman goes on to explain, the term Puritan means any man who believes 
it possible to distinguish between good and evil and who believes also that 
his welfare depends upon his furthering the one and curbing the other. 
When Dreiser declares that God cares nothing for the Ten Commandments 
or for the pure in heart, Sherman continues, “he denies a faith which in 
some fifty millions of native Americans survives the decay of dogma, and 
somehow in attenuated form, keeps the country from going wholly to the 
dogs.” Regretting the emancipation of the arts from service to truth, morals, 
and democracy under the supervision of “more or less alien-spirited guides,” 
Sherman addresses himself to the true function of art. He manages to catch 
a cheaply inspirational note which tells much about the nature and origin 
of his aesthetic sensibility: 

We, too, entertain, we ordinary puritanical Americans, some shadowy notions 
of a time, when, at more frequent intervals than now, men shall draw in a delighted 
breath and cry, “Oh, that this moment might endure forever.” We believe in this 
far-off time, because, at least once or twice in a lifetime, each of us experiences such 
a moment, or, feeling the wind of its retreating wing, knows that it has just gone 
by. It may have been in the spell-bound glow of some magical sunset, or at the 
sound of a solemn music, or in the sudden apprehension of a long-sought truth, or 
at the thrill and tightening of resolution in some crisis, or in the presence of some 
fair marble image of a thought that keeps its beauty and serenity while we fret and 
fade. It may even have been at some vision, seen in the multitude of business, of 
a new republic revealed to the traveling imagination, like a shining city set on a hill 
in the flash of a midnight storm. Till life itself yields such moments less charily, it 
is incumbent upon the artist to send them as often as he can.** 


It is a piece of sentiment to comfort old ladies in rural cultural societies; but 
it is not the worst that Sherman’s aesthetic is capable of. Accepting the posi- 
tion that a great artist should express the dominant thought and feeling of 
his society—a debatable position as best—Sherman quotes Dreiser on 
American morality. In alluding to America’s amusing but pitiful faith in 
the workability of the Ten Commandments, Dreiser suggests, deprecatingly, 
that it probably could have arisen only from the profound moral idealism 
of the Puritans who landed at Plymouth Rock, or the soil, or the religious 
and political dreamers of the pre-constitutional days. Sherman seizes on this 
and maintains that it should follow “like a conclusion in geometry that a 
great American artist must express the ‘profound moral idealism’ of Amer- 
ica.” Furthermore, Sherman wishes that American artists might cultivate 
acquaintance with our eminent builders of civilization, i.e., businessmen, 
and religious, moral, and political leaders, in order to perfect their vision of 
the national life, and their sense of the national will. The spokesman for 
belles-lettres, he continues, ought not to be ashamed to speak of the ‘utilities’ 
of artistic expression: 


® The Genius of America, pp. 19-20. 
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He may borrow a figure from the economist, and declare that the poet “socializes” 
the spiritual wealth of the country. Art is rooted in social instinct, in a desire to 
communicate goods to others. ... It is the spontaneous overflow of thoughts and 
feelings which one cannot consume alone. ... A village poet with an ethical bent 
makes this thought sing:— 


When duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can,” — 


and he has slipped a spiritual gold-piece into the palm of each of his fellow country- 
men. This is wealth really distributed. 


And, finally, there is the mobilizing power of art: 


You may persuade all men to buy Liberty Bonds or to invest in the stock of 
nationalized railroads, or you may legislate them into the army; but you cannot 
dragoon them into crying “O beautiful, my country!” That is the work of the 


There is a grossness of conception and language in all of this which 
betrays Sherman’s fundamental ignorance of the experience of art, and of 
the nature of its processes and consequences. His readiness to have it per- 
form odd jobs is understandable in the light of the passage on its duty to 
provide little moments of tenderness and calendar-art exaltation. Essentially, 
as Mencken knew, Sherman is concerned solely with morality; but even 
here he is vulnerable. It is a peculiarly fundamentalist, unsophisticated mo- 
rality, garbed though it frequently is in the best clichés that have been 
thought and said. For him America’s profound moral idealism was a literal 
truth which meant that America was both religious and virtuous, a thor- 
oughly well-behaved society which needed only to get its virtue into its 
literature; somehow, he felt, the ethnic aliens were subverting this simple 
transfer. In order once again to have a great literature, we needed only to be 
true to what we were in our pure American past and had remained in the 
present. He failed to see that he had quite misconceived American society, 
exalting it rather unforgivably. 

Mencken’s depraved America, incapable of, and unwilling to support, a 
great literature at any time in its history, intellectually impoverished, pluto- 
cratically and spiritually afraid, offering nothing usable in its past except 
the great writers whom it had repudiated, was a fiction as well; but it was 
a liberating fiction which sought to make provisions in the America of the 
present for a writer of Dreiser’s stature. That Mencken’s impulses, over- 
shooting their marks as they did, were yet aimed in the right direction we may 
discover from Sherman’s enthusiastic welcoming of 4n American Tragedy 
in the New York Herald Tribune Book Review (January 3, 1926), of which 
he had become editor. Yet it will not do to attribute Sherman’s conversion 
entirely to Mencken’s tutelage, or to think him utterly saved. Even here, 


* Ibid., p. 29. 
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though Sherman insists that it is Dreiser’s dedication to the whole truth of 
Clyde’s dilemma and his “exhaustive, veracious” treatment of all its intrica- 
cies that make the novel worthy, one can hardly avoid thinking that Sher- 
man takes equal comfort in the ultimate punishment of the evil-doing hero. 
At one point he is unguarded enough to approve heartily of the novel be- 
cause the fate of Roberta would act to deter a young woman from folly. It is 
the old schoolmaster Sherman putting the rod aside, yet fearful of spoiling 
America utterly —the America of schoolroom poets and “profound moral 
idealism.” 


Premonition 
Dorothea Walker 


A chill stirs the limbs 
This bright October day. 
The sun will soon go 

South. It augurs snow. 


Hares coats grow 
Unduly long and thick, 
Brown as winter mud. 
Their movements are slow. 


One sniffs the wind and listens: 
There! He yawns and stretches, 
His back a gentle bow. 

Trees know what hares know: 


This leaf struck my throat, 
Sharp as time’s arrow, 
The brown half curled 
Into a witch’s claw. 


Seattle, Washington 


| 


Invalid 


William T. Moynihan 


He looks out the dawn splayed window 
Through the hollow pupil of his own eye 
Watching the world wake in kitchen lights. 


House by house life arranges itself 
Precisely as yesterdays, 
A man fleeing seaward with a frozen light, 
Day white-shouldered and shimmering 
Talking in the voices of women, 

The deities of ancient rooms. 


Afternoon comes to sit and stare 
At the puckery fingers of a boy’s hand 
Tracing riblines in the ocean’s sand, 
Or unraveling bits of faded cloth 
From a tapestry older than 

The stilldust of stone calligraphy. 


Then the evening truth 
Falls like winter rain 
Leaving only what has come true: 

A chair and a stove in a kitchen at night 
With bread and a cold cup of tea, 
Memories of what a child could do. 


Danielson, Connecticut 
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Notes 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE AND 
“THE SHORT HAPPY LIFE OF FRANCIS MACOMBER” 


Since To Ernest Hemineway The Red Badge of Courage is both “one of the finest 
books of our literature” * and “all as much one piece as a great poem is,” * to say 
that Crane’s novel “conditions” a Hemingway story should not seem unlikely. 
Influence presupposes regard, and Hemingway feels that an author has the right 
to take from the world’s literature what he needs. We are not surprised then that 
the narrative pattern of “The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber” seems to 
follow that of The Red Badge —an uninitiated person on the threshold of a new 
and fearful experience, the nadir of his cowardice, and the zenith of his bravery. 
Like Crane’s novel, Hemingway’s story essentially concerns itself with the con- 
science (for want of a better word) of its hero: like Henry Fleming, Macomber 
worries about how he will perform “under fire”; after running in panic from dan- 
ger, he feels isolated by his cowardice; without much apparent motivation he 
changes from being a frightened rabbit to being a fighting wildcat. 

Macomber, as well as Henry, receives a head wound, an ironic and perhaps 
symbolic injury that comes from an unexpected source: Henry is hit by the rifle of 
a Northern soldier; Macomber is hit by a rifle bullet intended for the charging 
buffalo. Furthe:more, Wilson, like Henry’s fellow soldiers, jumps to a logical but 
wrong conclusion about the wound. Wilson’s contention that Margot meant to kill 
her husband seems obviated by Hemingway’s flat statement that “Mrs. Macomber, 
in the car, had shot at the buffalo . . . as it seemed about to gore Macomber and had 
hit her husband.” * 

Crane uses redness to. emotively represent courage, anger, insanity, and war 
itself; Hemingway seems to use redness, the redness of blood, to represent courage, 
perhaps superiority, and certainly ascendancy or supremacy. Wilson is red faced; 
after his display of cowardice, Macomber dreams of a bloody-headed lion; upon see- 
ing Macomber unafraid, Margot becomes white-faced, drained of blood; Macomber 
dies, after the manner of the lion and the buffalo, without fear and with his head 
drenched in blood. Thus, Macomber receives, as it were, the red badge of courage 
and is baptised in blood. A moment before his manly death, Macomber feels much 
the same way as Henry does at the end of the novel: 

Henry felt a quiet manhood, nonassertive but of sturdy and strong blood. . . . He 


had been to touch the great death, and found that, after all, it was but the great death. 
He was a man.* 


: Quoted | by Carlos Baker, Hemingway (Princeton, 1952), p. 179. 
* Quoted by Robert W. Stallman, Stephen Crane: an Omnibus (New York, 1952), p. 191. 


* Ernest Hemingway, “The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber,” The Fifth Column and the 
First Forty-nine Stories (New York, 1938), p. 135. 


* Stephen Crane, “The Red Badge of Courage,” Stephen Crane: an Omnibus, p. 369. 
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By isolating the decisive moment in the lives of their respective heroes, The 
Red Badge of Courage and “The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber” use a 
thematic device that presents a partial and peculiar view of life: the endings are 
similar in that they strike a false high note; they are both “incomplete.” Henry’s 
assurance will not last; he is deluded into believing that his new self is his true self. 
At his death Macomber is, not simply a man, but an “unnatural” man (he is too 
brave, too much a fire eater); his previous life is a categoric denial that, had he 
lived, he would have remained as he is at his death. His redemption, like Henry’s, 
is hardly motivated at all. If Macomber were not made to die, he would be a latter- 
day Henry Fleming, an unperceptive “boy” who has suddenly become an unper- 
ceiving “man”; as it is, however, he stands at the end of the story for the Heming- 


way hero, the victor in defeat. oe 
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Books 


THE STRUCTURE OF NATIONS AND EMPIRES. By Reinhold Niebuhr, (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 299 pages, $5.00.) 


The question is: “Is there any consistency, any perennial pattern or permanent force in 
man’s search for community?” The answer is supposed to be derived from the use of 
“rigorous empirical procedures” to study the history of empires and nations, but Niebuhr 
admits he is no historian and, moreover, the study of history only proves what he has 
been saying for the past thirty years: man is free “to create and choose between various 
alternative ends,” but his “involvement in nature” makes him want to assert as absolute 
the “historically contingent and precarious political configurations” he makes at any 
given time. Man’s history only demonstrates man’s dilemma, for his vertical and hori- 
zontal dimensions inevitably conflict and the resulting controversy provides the founda- 
tion for understanding history and answering the central question affirmatively. 

The importance of this book, then, is not to be found in the six historical chapters, 
five through ten, for those analyses are used only to confirm Niebuhr’s previously stated 
interpretation of history. Nor is it to be found in the first four chapters which are largely 
given over to definitions. Of the remaining chapters, two are devoted to Western imperi- 
alisms, two to Russian imperialism and the last three to the international problems we 
encounter today. He points to the contradictions inherent in the democratic faith: an 
advocacy of freedom and the open society but a reluctance to accept societies different 
from our own; a desire for international organization but an unwillingness to deny na- 
tionalism; a belief that reason can solve problems but a recognition that only emotions 
and attitudes can keep a community together. Similarly, Communist ideals cannot be 
made real: freedom and equality now are denied in order to achieve equality in some un- 
known future; the goal of individual autonomy is lost in continual collectivism; revolu- 
tionary thought and action cannot be squared with the non-revolutionary need to con- 
tinue the community and maintain the revolutionaries’ power. 

Niebuhr has some suggestions for dealing with current problems. He believes that 
our foreign policy should seek to make the satellite nations more economically indepen- 
dent, that scientific and cultural exchanges are helpful, that the possibilities for easing 
tensions are better than the possibilities for disarmament, that international law is not an 
effective way to solve problems, etc. But most of all he wants Americans to realize that 
their problems are not unique, and that patience and an understanding of man’s dilemma 
is the only way to mitigate— but not permanently solve— man’s problems. Man’s 
creatureliness will always involve him in dilemmas. 

The book seems intended as a major work: Mrs. Niebuhr even took a year’s leave 
to help its literary qualities, and she did. But the book does not have that impact. The 
historical analyses are frequently superficial and usually second hand; the philosophical 
import has been stated more fully and carefully in earlier works; the application of 
Christian Theology to the social order is almost totally missing; the practical advice 
and proposed solutions are few and neither original nor particularly exciting. What 
remains are some interesting interpretations of other writers, notably Hume and Adam 
Smith; and the one thing which makes Niebuhr’s books worth reading: a penetrating 
insight — and persistent concern — for the difficulties man experiences in making his 


ideals practical. 
P Cuar.es H. Monson, Jr. 


University of Utah 
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APOLOGIES TO THE IROQUOIS. By Edmund Wilson. (New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1959. 310 pages, $4.95.) 


As the title implies, Apologies to the Iroquois is a sympathetic version of the present 
situation of the Iroquois Indians. Mr. Wilson apologizes for his ignorance concerning 
the Iroquois and for his erroneous belief “. . . that there were almost no Indians left in 
New York State and that the Mohawks were the same as the Mohicans. . .” (p. 274-5). 
Long, detailed accounts of white encroachments against the Iroquois Nations (Mohawks, 
Senecas, Onondagas, Cayugas, Oneidas and Tuscaroras) that reside in New York State 
and in Canada seem to extend the burden of this apology from Mr. Wilson to the resi- 
dents of New York and finally to the United States in general. 

Complaints of several of the six nations are painfully delivered for the reader’s con- 
sideration. For example, the Mohawks of St. Regis Reservation were forced to relinquish 
land for construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway. However, the Iroquois are not without 
hope. The successful battle of the Tuscarora Nation against the New York Power 
Authority’s demand for land for the Niagara Falls Hydroelectric Project encourages the 
Indian in his battle against the white usurper. 

From the pages and chapters devoted to legal controversies between the Iroquois and 
the Government (State and Federal), the latter emerges an insensible beast that seeks to 
crush the Indian in the name of public works. What appears to be an insidious plot to 
diminish reservation land might have been explained by the author as a simple fact of 
nature. It was not by chance that the Iroquois settled in the fertile valleys of certain water 
courses — the same areas currently desired for Federal and State engineering projects to 
accommodate the growing population. Mr. Wilson’s sympathies are unmistakably with 
the Iroquois. The protests of white settlers affected by these same projects are summarily 
discussed as if their right to protest lacked reason. 

The gathering momentum of nationalism among the Iroquois astonishes the author. 
It is spreading with rapidity and purpose that threatens the submissive relationship which 
has endured between the Indian and the Federal Government. The Iroquois of legendary 
berry-picking rites and polytheistic beliefs sowed the seeds of nationalism in the late 
eighteenth century religion of the Seneca Prophet Handsome Lake. The Longhouse 
Religion of Handsome Lake protests the loss of Indian tradition at the hands of civiliza- 
tion; and, according to the author, is steadily gaining converts from Christianity. 

In still another way traditional Indian life is being superimposed on modern Indian 
society. Educated young “warriors” of pro-confederacy or nationalistic sympathies ac- 
tively challenge dilutions of traditional Indian life; sometimes by demanding the rein- 
statement of Hereditary Chiefs. A thoughtful observation by the author ties the Indian 
resurgence to a universal resurgence: “. . . it is part of the world-wide reaction on the 
part of the non-white races against the meddling encroachments of the whites” (p. 272). 
If nationalism is the ingredient that will strengthen the Iroquois Confederacy, then Lewis 
Morgan would receive a modern answer to his early twentieth-century belief that, “There 
are but two means of rescuing the Indian from his impending destiny [extinction]; and 
these are education and Christianity.” * 

Mr. Wilson presents a passionate but well-studied account of the Iroquois Nations. 
However, better organization and better acknowledgment of sources would have 
strengthened the findings of the study. The two chapters on Indian ceremonies should 
have followed one another. Instead the concluding statements of the book occur in the 
second last chapter which falls between the “ceremony” chapters. This arrangement not 


*Lewis Morgan, League of the Ho-De-No Sau-Nee or Iroquois, Vol. 1 (New Haven: Reprinted 
by Human Relations Area Files, 1954), p. 111. 
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only separates two related chapters but reduces the impact of the conclusion. Sources 
are acknowledged in an awkward way with a few citations in footnotes and the re- 
mainder incorporated in the text. Hence, the text occasionally reads like a bibliography 
and comments such as “I am quoting from Morgan here” (p, 84), are intrusive to the 
informative nature of the book. 

Mr. Wilson’s sympathetic position on injustices against the Iroquois is sincere and 
inspires study of the unique Indian situation. 

A second short study, “The Mohawks in High Steel” by Joseph Mitchell, is included 
in this volume. The adaptability of the Iroquois for rivet gang work is enthusiastically 
told. However, long paragraphs of many thoughts detract from the otherwise breathless 
nature of the work described. 


Salt Lake City 


Janice CrevELING HEPpworTH 


LITERATURE AND RELIGION: A STUDY IN CONFLICT. By Charles I. Glicks- 
berg. (Brooklyn College, New York: Southern Methodist Press, 1960. x +265 
pages, $4.50.) 


In revie ving books we usually assume that in purpose at least they are what their authors 
say they are. At the beginning and end of Literature and Religion Professor Glicksberg 
tells us that his book is an essay in aesthetics or literary criticism, in which he attempts to 
examine the relation of literature to religious experience, to scrutinize and evaluate the 
conditions under which the religious consciousness of our time finds expression in poetry, 
drama and fiction. His thesis is that literature is organically related to religion, not reli- 
gion as systems of ritual and dogma, but religion as man’s deepest concerns about his 
cosmic involvement, about his place, purpose and destiny in the whole of things. Litera- 
ture inevitably reflects, therefore, man’s faiths and doubts, his raptures and despairs, 
regarding his affair with the universe. But it can thrive wholesomely and creatively only 
if writers find in their affair with the universe scope for faith as well as for doubt, for 
rapture as well as despair. Historically, literature has been deemed great for its affirma- 
tions about life, not its negations. 

But the literature of Professor Glicksberg’s study and analysis is a reflection of minds 
groping in a meaningless universe, of human existence sunk in doubt and paralyzed with 
despair. From our thinkers, the poets, dramatists and novelists have learned that mean- 
ing descends from the whole to the parts. They have been taught that the cosmic whole 
is without meaning, that no gods are there, that consequently no mind, or plan, or direc- 
tion is there; that man himself is there only as a meaningless fortuity in an abyss of noth- 
ingness — his life an absurdity, his death, a horror. 

Professor Glicksberg identifies the current blighted generation of writers with the 
ideological revolution of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. But the writers are its 
victims, not always its necessary or rational expression. The intellectual demons, the 
bétes noires, of their undoing have been thinkers and scientists like Vico, Darwin, Nietz- 
sche, Freud, Karl Marx, Dewey, Einstein, Bertrand Russell. Among those who have led 
them into the existential slough of despond and despair — the currently popular abode — 
are, of course, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Jaspers. 

Professor Glicksberg has no quarrel with this moden revolution of thought or with 
the minds that have given it substance and direction. His book is not another futile cry 
for a return to old and comfortable beliefs. It assumes that it is always better to know 
than not to know, that the truth is always better than superstition, though its disciplines 
be Spartan and its living accommodations painful. Nor is it a harsh indictment of the 
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literary victims of this period of ideological storm and stress. Professor Glicksberg de- 
scribes their plight with great insight and sympathy. What pains him is their literary 
behavior. They protest too much and too violently. Frustrated in their expectations, their 
demands on the universe, they behave like children deprived of their toys. They throw 
a tantrum. They act as if they were the first from whom the Absolute has escaped into 
seeming nothingness; the first who have felt utterly alone in a hostile, alienated world; 
the first for whom life has been emptied of meaning and purpose, the first to whom mad- 
ness or suicide has appeared the only way out. The result for our time is essentially a 
tantrum literature — for some of us, a literature monotonous, sterile, and decadent. 

Since it is Glicksberg’s assumption that literature and religion are organically related, 
that literature can be dynamic, genuinely creative, only as a reflection of faith in an in- 
dwelling cosmic meaning, of faith therefore in the meaningfulness of human existence, 
the problem of literature today is, not the recovery of old and abandoned faiths, but the 
discovery of grounds for new and fertile ones. 

But the way out is not the way of tragedy, the way of the Greeks and Shakespeare. 
Modern man cannot muster the dignity and courage to stand up to a menacing destiny 
and bid it do its worst. Nor is the way out the way of the humanists. Matthew Arnold 
and his generation of intellectuals knew something about lostness, meaninglessness, and 
nothingness. They too groped blindly “between two worlds, one dead, the other power- 
less to be born.” The way out is not that of Erich Fromm and Herbert J. Muller. Life 
must have aims other than life itself. It must have moorings in eternity. For the poets 
at least, there must be “the shadow and the glory of the unknown, the visitations of the 
numinous, the music of the ineffable.” 

Literature and Religion is a satisfying book. It is timely in theme and subject matter. 
It is penetrating and profound in its treatment, and, on the whole, brilliantly written. Its 
conclusions are richly documented. Perhaps, in the opening chapters particularly, old- 
fashioned readers might wish for more old-fashioned coherence, less repetition, and fewer 
interrogations. But at least one old-fashioned reader is willing to learn that even these 
little annoyances may serve the darker purposes of the author’s design and intention. 


Brigham Young University Partey A. CHrisTENSEN 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CONNECTION IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Frank Thistlethwaite. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1959, 222 pages, $4.50.) 


Several years ago Mr. Thistlethwaite, who is presently a Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and University Lecturer in Economic History at Cambridge University as 
well as Chairman of the British Association for American Studies, began an essay with 
this provocative statement: “Anglo-American relations, like the relations between two 
divorced persons, are at once the most intimate and the most embarrassing which can 
exist between two peoples.” His thesis in his latest book, which grew out of a course of 
public lectures in American Civilization at the Universty of Pennsylvania in 1956, re- 
mains substantially the same (though never so aptly phrased) with one modification: if 
we view the Anglo-American relation as made up of “connection” and “separation,” we 
see the difference of emphasis in the current book. 

In some ways this new emphasis is unfortunate for the “separation” is at least as 
important as the “connection.” In focusing too exclusively on the latter, Mr. Thistle- 
thwaite underestimates the influence of the American setting, physical as well as cultural, 
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and makes it appear too much as if immigrants in the first half of the nineteenth century 
moved into a vacuum when they left Britain. Or to put it differently, Mr. Thistlethwaite’s 
thesis acts like a set of blinders which keeps him from following the main roads of Amer- 
ican uniqueness and confining him too often to the bypaths of national genealogy. This 
is especially true of his opening chapter, which is a good survey of the contributions of 
British immigrants to the American economy, but which fails to note how American 
industrialization differed from British antecedents. 

The next four chapters, dealing with the meaning, opportunity, or example which 
America provided for English reformers and humanitarians, are the real heart of the 
book, Even if we find little that Arthur Bestor’s or Alice Tyler’s surveys of Utopian fer- 
ment have not already told us, it is still remarkable that a man grounded in economic 
history should recognize and take such interest in these “livelier” segments of the Anglo- 
American connection. We find here ample evidence of the author’s wide reading, but 
again the nature of his thesis proves a minor disadvantage, for the welter of names too 
frequently smothers the thought. Such a short book needs fewer actors and a stronger 
plot line. 

And one act in this drama seems to be missing, too. The Anglo-American connec- 
tion in literature was particularly important in the pre-Civil War years, where Mr. 
Thistlethwaite’s major interest lies, and it remains a fact until the turn of the century. 
Yet there is no mention of literary figures here. Emerson would have been a natural to 
represent the connection-separation struggle; and aspects of Irving, Cooper, Hawthorne, 
and Melville are relevant too. But these names are not even in the index. The reason for 
this omission probably lies in the nature of Mr. Thistlethwaite’s lecture assignment at 
Pennsylvania, and his realization that Anglo-American relations in the literary area have 
been handled by Mr. Spiller, e¢ ai. 

In a sense my criticisms apply more to the publication of lectures in book form than 
to this book. Most academics, | am certain, would not do nearly as well as Mr. Thistle- 
thwaite, for he has convincingly demonstrated the remarkable flow of ideas and personali- 
ties across the Atlantic — a communication system so effective that Richard Cobden could 
ask, “Where was the difference between the Thames and the Atlantic?” And he is con- 
vincing also in his conclusion that the connection was strongest when England was most 
in need of reform and that it was primarily the product of radicals and nonconformists, 
the “outsiders” who had the courage and intensity to challenge the various inherited 
interests of “the establishment” and who were inspired in their efforts by an image of a 
dynamic and democratic America. The connection was most evident when, in Disraeli’s 
phrase, privilege and populace formed “two nations of Englishmen.” He is probably 
right, too, in his feeling that the connection has now become exceedingly conservative, 
and to the new outsiders in England the image of America is no longer “that of the 
republican but that of the arch-capitalist,” an image which Mr. Thistlethwaite believes 
has obscured “the natural affinity between American democrats and the social democrats 
of the Labor Party.” It is an image, I am afraid, that extends far beyond England. 


Marvin FIsHER 
Arizona State University 
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Conducted by Karen M. Russell 


Here and There in the Humanities 


Husris, Man, EpucaTion 


When Dr. James Louis Jarrett was in- 
stalled as president of Western Washington 
College of Education in Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, in 1959, the usual installation fes- 
tivities were replaced by three symposia 
taking hubris, man, and education as the 
subjects to be discussed. Thomas G, Rosen- 
meyer delivered a paper in the Humanities 
meeting entitled “Hubris and the Greeks.” 
Herbert J. Muller discussed “The Chang- 
ing Face of Hubris,” and Earle Birney (see 
“Random Thoughts on a Random World,” 
this issue) on “The Modern Face of Hu- 
bris” brought man and his pride to the 
1960s. In the science symposium, “Recent 
Advances in Our Knowledge of the Hu- 
man Body,” A. H. Sturtevant discussed 
“Effects of High Energy Radiation on the 
Human Body” and Frederick P. Thieme 
attempted to find “Man’s Place in Nature.” 
Three able men undertook the task of de- 
scribing “Education 1975” in the third 
symposium: Paul D. Woodring in the 
American school system, Louis Bruno in 
the public school, and T. F. McConnell in 
higher education. The texts of all these 
talks have been published, including the 
installation address by Herbert J. Muller 
and James L. Jarrett’s response, in a paper- 
bound book Hubris, Man and Education. 

All three men in the humanities con- 
cluded that, in the words of Henry L. 
Adams, another contributor, “Men, at least, 
are proud of Man’s Pride!” The Greeks 
gave us the notion of Hubris, usually con- 
sidered the bad thing, the “flaw” in the 
Greek man. But Professor Rosenmeyer 
gives us a new look at hubris, the ambiva- 
lent attitude toward hubris seen in the 
greatest tragedies. Hubris, he says, must be 
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understood in the sense of heroic hubris, 
that is, not merely the animal urge to vio- 
lence and disruption of the gods’ control 
but “the animal urge, the vital spirit . . . 
employed for a cause, in fact, sublimated 
into something noble and spiritual,” be- 
coming “the ennobling texture of the heroic 
purpose.” It is heroic hubris that enables 
the tragic hero to carry on his fight against 
the gods openly in his struggle to become 
a whole, living soul. “And so, I believe, 
even if the texts appear to stress a different 
sort of hubris, our instincts have been right. 
If the Greeks have anything to say to us 
today, hubris is part of that message, heroic 
hubris which crosses the line and fronts 
the gods because that is man’s highest fate. 
In the end even the gods will glorify the 
act.” 

Herbert J. Muller, after an historical look 
at the changing faces of hubris, decided 
that “the face of hubris is not simply ugly. 
Pride can also be a virtue, and is a plain 
necessity,” pride to the point of self-respect 
but not as far as arrogance. Defining the 
good pride and the bad pride is not an easy 
task, and Mr. Muller appears to conclude 
that the difference between hubris and self- 
respect is a relative one: Job’s hubris, his 
attempt to reason with God, is now consid- 
ered an element of self-respect; the Ameri- 
can free enterprise to St. Paul would be 
called hubris, modern man’s faith in prog- 
ress achieved through man’s’ efforts, the 
faith in man instead of God. Mr. Muller 
defends this pride: “. . . I prefer not to 
dismiss as sinful pride the faith that has in- 
spired the effort to improve the earthly life 
of ordinary men, the only life they can be 
sure of. But I should at least insist that if 
we have any real hopes for democracy we 
must have some faith in ordinary human 
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nature . . . otherwise, men are simply not 
fit for freedom. I have elsewhere declared 
my belief that if we ever lose our hope of 
progress we are pretty sure to lose our basic 
freedoms, too, or, more precisely, will al- 
ready have lost them. In other words, give 
us hubris or give us death.” 

In noting the modern face of hubris, Mr. 
Muller points out the incongruities of its 
expression: the self-righteousness, “the 
cocky, half-educated man on the street who 
resents . . . any effort to hold him up to 
standards of excellence,” the American tra- 
dition of individualism and the rush to 
conform. 

Earle Birney, “in search for . . . the 
identification of the old hubris in the con- 
temporary world,” finds that a certain pride 
in the human race is necessary if the world 
is to survive. Paradoxically, “the individual 
peculiarly capable of great pride, the man 
of superior intelligence, force and courage 
who is inwardly impelled to leadership, the 
man liable to hubris, is exactly the sort 
of person the twentieth century world, 
whether communist or democratic, wishes 
and needs to seek out and endow with re- 
sponsibility.” Mr. Birney cites examples, 
however, of the sort of hubris Western man 
must overcome: the belief that the Western 
way of life is more right than any other, 
that the Western world not only can but 
should tell the Eastern world how to live 
economically, politically, socially. 

In the science symposium A. H. Sturte- 
vant and Frederick P. Thieme both stressed 
the necessity of using all the scientific dis- 
ciplines if we are to continue to discover 
new knowledge of man, his origin, and his 
world: “The new look” as Dr. Thieme 
termed it. 

In outlining the American school system 
in 1975, Paul Woodring emphasized the 
need for a changed educational approach, 
taking care, however, “not to lose our link 
of continuity with the past — not to jettison 
our cultural heritage.” The quality of edu- 
cation will be improved, instead of merely 
the quantity. 


Dr. Jarrett himself concluded the two 
days’ activity with his inaugural address in 
which he summed up the rea' duty of a col- 
lege to its students: “A college, even the 
very best, cannot furnish ideals, but it can 
drive persons back to themselves, confront 
them with themselves and do much to 
make the not finding of ideals hard. Col- 
lege cannot make persons capable of genu- 
ine love, but it can promote an intellectual 
understanding of the conditions of love and 
an aesthetic grasp of its vibrant reality. Col- 
lege cannot grant people the gift of energy 
and drive, but it can shine a five-watt bulb 
on the craggy, pathless way to knowledge 
beyond gossip and understanding, beyond 
the conventional wisdom of cliche. College 
cannot give out life interests along with 
diplomas, but it can spread an intellectual 
smorgasbord that will ever afterward spoil 
one’s appetite for hog jowl and hominy.” 


TECHNOLOGY AND HUMANISM 


A great faith in man’s ability to some- 
how bring modern technology into the de- 
velopment of a wider and more complete 
humanism was expressed by Dr. Vittorio 
Veronese, Director-General of UNESCO, 
in an address to the UNESCO Executive 
Board in London last spring. Dr. Veronese 
attempted to refute the notion that “man 
[is] nothing but a sorcerer’s apprentice, the 
plaything of forces he has himself unleash- 
ed.” Technique is the expression of the 
high degree of cultural development in 
any age, but in our time it has reached 
such a point that man must renew his 
awareness of himself in relation to it or 
there is little hope that he will survive to 
benefit from it. 

Technology is not to be regarded “as 
solely rooted in the rational order; it is also 
relevant to aesthetics, to ethics, to religious 
faiths, to economics, social science and poli- 
tics.” The question arises then, “Can tech- 
nology be contained within bonds? Can it 
be superimposed on traditional societies 


without endangering their integrity, their 
values, their raison d’etre? 


Or must we 
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accept as inevitable the disappearance of 
social structure, beliefs, customs, forms of 
art, understanding of nature . . . the rich- 
ness and depth of the life of the spirit and 
of religious faith?” No, states Dr. Veron- 
ese. At least his hope is that man will not 
allow the possibility of “a regulated, har- 
monious development of societies, of a hap- 
py reconciliation of traditional values and 
of modern industrial existence” to become 
lost in the emphasis on technology and the 
ignoring of man’s other, spiritual needs. 

“The true problem of technology is not 
technical but spiritual; it lies in man’s own 
mistakes and in the relative poorness of his 
cultural, political and spiritual growth.” A 
“victory of the spirit,” avoiding the pitfall 
of man losing control of his own machines, 
and avoiding the danger of man’s “consci- 
ousness [being] obliterated while time 
ceases to accord each moment its transcen- 
dental content” in the speed of mass pro- 
duction, is the crucial problem fronting 
man today. “I have, for my part, the deep 
conviction and the passionate hope that 
technology itself will help man to gain a 
higher, purer sense of the nature and power 
of the spirit. . . . Thus technology, this ulti- 
mate achievement on the temporal plane, 
will at last, if my hopes are realized, lib- 
erate man, all men, so that they may live 
more fully in the spirit.” (Reprinted in the 
Asian Student, September 24, 1960.) 


Tue Popuvarity of PHILosopHy 


Philosophy as a college course is receiv- 
ing more attention, a current survey by 
Richard I. McKinney indicates. Published 
in Liberal Education for October, 1960, Mr. 
McKinney’s statistics showed that in a total 
of 104 reresentative universities and col- 
leges, 71 per cent reported an increased 
interest on the part of students in philoso- 
phy courses with only 2 per cent reporting 
a decreased interest. The average 4.2 phi- 
losophy teachers per college is misleading, 
since one college with an enrollment of 720 
had five philosophy teachers, another col- 
lege with 4500 students had only two. But 
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the private colleges reported more philo- 
sophical activity than the state institutions. 
Mr. McKinney explained that while the 
reasons for the increased interest may vary 
from one institution to another, “it is pos- 
sible that some of the increase of interest 
represents an attempt to find some sense of 
meaning and values in a world which has 
lost much of this.” More philosophy is 
being required now than was required fif- 
teen years ago, a good sign for the liberal 
arts student and education as a whole. The 
emphasis on philosophy should “result in 
all the academic disciplines and the educa- 
tional enterprise itself taking on more 
meaning for those students who are ex- 
posed to philosophy. Thus the liberal tra- 
dition should be strengthened, and we 
should have a more profoundly educated 
citizenry.” 


Tue Fiction Writer tn Russia 


The poet in Russia is revered more than 
any other writer, reported Edward A. 
Weeks in The Harvard Foundation for 
Advanced Study and Research Newsletter, 
October 1, 1960. Mr. Weeks, who had re- 
cently returned from a visit to Russia, noted 
that writers there are limited by “the can- 
ons of Socialist Realism,” which he lists as 
four: 1) the necessity of a positive hero, “a 
man who always exceeds his complement 
of nuts and bolts, who does better in co- 
operative farming than anybody else, who | 
is a Galahad in his relation with everyone, 
who never cheats, who is, indeed a very 
boring person”; 2) sex written about “in 
the most Puritanical way” possible; 3) any 
criticism of Russian society directed at the 
inefficiency of people, but not any higher; 
and 4) the necessity of a happy ending. 
While the Soviet writer may not like these 
restrictions, “it must be remembered that 
they have always written against censor- 
ship: it is nothing new in their life. These 
are just a different set of canons than those 
who wrote under the Czars had to contend 
with.” The two that bother them the most, 
in Mr. Weeks’ opinion, is the positive hero, 
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because suffering and tragedy have always 
appealed to Russian writers. And they 
don’t like the happy ending: “In their 
novels the moments of anguish are the ones 
they have been waiting for and how they 
really soak it up.” 

The subjects left for Russian writers, 
then, are animal stories (Jack London is 
Russia’s favorite American writer), folk 
tales, and fantasy. “If you are audacious 
and want to go beyond any of these safeties, 
then you write fiction or poetry and you 
break out of this iron maiden just as far 
as you dare. The old ones dare quite a lot.” 
He noted specifically Leonov, Pasternak, 
Sholokhov. The translators are honored 
there because of the necessity of translating 
within the country itself. Both big novelists 
and popular translators are, in Russian 
terms, millionaires. 

Russian poetry, as Mr. Weeks experi- 
enced first hand when he visited a poetry 
class at the Gorki Institute, the college for 
Russian writers, is lucid, very clear. “The 
poet among Americans whom they honor 
above Frost is Longfellow. . .. They do not 
write abstract or impressionistic verse.” He 
discovered also that “in the young men 
there is a greater fixity of purpose than 
with ours. Literature for them is a light, a 
lamp, a flame with which to hold unto the 
entire nation and keep heating the nation 
to a realization of its patriotism, of its 
sense of destiny, and of the necessity of 
achievement.” 


e Lest We Forcet 


At a farewell dinner in Cairo, John S. 
Badeau, former president of the American 
University at Cairo, asked the group what 
he should tell his American friends when 
he returned. “One of the older and perhaps 
wiser members of the group said, ‘Yes, 
these [ political issues of Israel, Suez Canal | 
are all very good, but there’s one thing 
much more fundamental that needs to be 
told in America. Please tell America that 
we are more than political problems, more 
than air bases, more than a part of the de- 


fense system against Russia. Please tell 
your friends in America that we are peo- 
ple.’” From “Advice to a Traveler,” Issues, 
Summer, 1960. 


© No TocETHERNESS, THANK You 


Frank H. Underhill, in discussing “Aca- 
demic Freedom in Canada” (AAUP Bulle- 
tin, Autumn, 1960), is grateful for a certain 
amount of disagreement between the uni- 
versity and the community. The problem 
of clashes of professors or universities with 
the public can be approached “most real- 
istically if we accept the fact that a univer- 
sity will always live in a certain state of 
tension with the community outside. The 
blessed state of togetherness is neither at- 
tainable nor desirable. But tension may be 
creative as well as destructive.” 


¢ HUMANITIES FOR THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


An experimental program of special sum- 
mer institutes in the humanities for high 
school teachers appears to have produced 
real results in the proposed objectives: 
bringing the teacher recent research ad- 
vances in his field, and increasing his abil- 
ity as a teacher by introducing new tech- 
niques to present the new material and by 
stimulating “habits of reflective thinking.” 
Programs were sponsored by the ACLS at 
four universities: English at the University 
of Michigan, history at Tulane University, 
Latin at the University of Wisconsin, and 
music at Bennington College. 


For Historians 


As historians and philosophers debate 
the question whether history is a science or 
an art, Professor Frank E. Manuel of Bran- 
deis University diverts our attention to a re- 
lated practitioner, the philosopher of his- 
tory. In an essay entitled “In Defense of 
Philosophical History” (Antioch Review, 
Fall, 1960), Professor Manuel declares that 
the “philosophers of history have posed the 
valid issues,” though perhaps the theories 
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themselves are open to much criticism. “I 
submit that the philosophers of history 
have increased our appreciation of concrete, 
real experience. In this respect | have re- 
ceived illumination from the religious phil- 
osopher of history, from the historical soci- 
ologist, from the Marxist. My attitude may 
be called eclectic, but I would prefer to re- 
late it to an idea of plentitude. . . . Some are 
afraid that the philosophers of history 
might seduce us into bad habits. Granted. 
They are as dangerous to the development 
of the historian as poets and novelists, and 
they are as vital to his existence.” 

The modern, “scientific” historian should 
not dismiss these philosophers of history as 
easily as they do. “Few of the great phil- 
osophers of history were closeted visionar- 
ies. Among them were activists who them- 
selves experienced in various forms what 
they described.” He cites such examples as 
Saint-Simon and Toynbee. “It is because 
of their particular insights and world ex- 
perience raised to a high level of generality 
that I find the philosophers of history 
worthy of profound meditation. . . . The 
philosophers of history are rich in one-sided 
earthy apprehensions of experience.” Pro- 
fessor Manuel is not praising such “dead 
skeletal remains” as Comte’s law of three 
states or Hegel’s thesis, antithesis, synthesis. 
Such men have value in spite of their the- 
ories. “Empirical observation, broadened 
and generalized by a philosopher of history, 
in turn enriches further empirical observa- 
tion. My contention is that the philoso- 
phers of history, themselves moved by di- 
rect contact with reality, have provoked and 
inspired the professional historian — the 
historian who rightfully insists upon retain- 
ing Ais direct and immediate relationships 
with experience.” 


Corumsia’s INTERNATIONAL 
FELLowsHip ProGRaM 


A new type of graduate study program 
was recently announced by Columbia Uni- 
versity in which the graduate student, re- 


gardless of his special field of study (medi- 
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cine, economics, engineering) will gain a 
knowledge of world affairs. Called the In- 
ternational Fellowship Program, the awards 
have been presented to fifty graduate stu- 
dents who will enroll in fifteen advanced- 
degree areas, and who will take a year-long 
course in the “Role of the United States in 
World Affairs.” 


Futsricnt Excuance Report 


A report on the Fulbright Exchange pro- 
gram and the Smith-Mundt lectureship 
program during 1959-60 is given in the 
September, 1960, American Council of 
Learned Societies Newsletter. The Com- 
mittee on International Exchange of Per- 
sons of the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils makes a general ap- 
praisal of the whole program and then 
notes the successful or not-so-successful re- 
sults of the Fulbright program in individ- 
ual countries. Applications and grants have 
both increased over the last year, with 447 
grants awarded for the 1960-61 year. The 
Smith-Mundt lectureships, short-term lec- 
ture tours established in foreign colleges 
and universities that do not participate in 
the Fulbright program, proved to aid con- 
siderably in the administration of the Ful- 
bright program for the following year. 


THe Oruer Sipe oF THE WorLD 


The Association for Asian Studies is 
open to membership for persons interested 
in Asian studies. The Association pub- 
lishes the Journal of Asian Studies quar- 
terly, which is sent to all members. The 
Journal carries articles by Western special- 
ists and Asian scholars covering the social 
sciences and humanities. Information may 
be obtained by writing The Association for 
Asian Studies, Inc., P.O. Box 2067, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


The Asia Foundation and the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies have joined to estab- 
lish a Lectureship on the History and Cul- 
ture of Asia which will bring to American 
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universities and colleges four eminent Asi- 
ans who will speak on all aspects of the 
culture of their home countries. One pur- 
pose of the lectureship will be to encourage 
the expansion of the Asian studies pro- 
grams. (The Asia Foundation Program 
Bulletin, September, 1960.) 


The Joint Committee on the Near and 
Middle East, sponsored by the ACLS and 
the Social Science Research Council, states 
as its main objective “the encouragement of 
research and of training for scholarship in 
the humanistic and social science disciplines 

. as they relate to the Islamic and con- 
temporary periods of the Near and Middle 
East.” Realistically, the Committee sets no 
boundaries to define the Near and Middle 
East in specific terms: “The Committee’s 
activities relate to a coherent segment of 
geographic and historical reality: the Near 
and Middle East from the time of the rise 
of Islam to the present; and questions of 
inclusion or exclusion must be decided in 
the light of the relationship of the particu- 
lar enterprise or proposal to this central 
concern.” The Committee has sponsored 
conferences on Near East study, awarded 
grants, and worked toward improvement 
of language training and library services 
for scholarship relating to the Near East. 
(ACLS Newsletter, November, 1960.) 


¢ New Book Serigs 


The first in a new series of critical books 
on American literature will appear this 
spring, according to the publishers of the 
series, Twayne Publishers. Frederick J. 
Hoffman is author of the critical work 
William Faulkner and Warren French, a 
former contributor to WHR, has written 
John Steinbeck. The list of books, called 
Twayne’s United States Authors Series, in- 
cludes for late 1961 publication Stephen 
Crane by Edwin Cady, Harold Frederick 
by Hoyt C. Franchere and Thomas F. 
O'Donnell, Edgar Allan Poe by Vincent 
Buranelli, Thornton Wilder by Rex Bur- 
bank, John Dos Passos by John H. Wrenn, 
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Ellen Glasgow by Blair Rouse, and /. P. 
Marquand by John Gross. 

Nearly fifty additional books will be 
added to the series during 1962, 1963, and 
1964. 


For PLaywricHTs 


The Poets’ Theatre in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, asks that any new playwrights 
submit their play of any type for possible 
production. Alan Fox, vice chairman of 
the Theatre, explains “We present these 
plays in the form of workshop readings so 
that the author can see how his script actu- 
ally works on the stage and in full produc- 
tions when the script seems to us to have 
acquired sufficient polish to merit such 
treatment.” Organized “to serve the new 
playwrights,” the Poets’ Theatre lists as ad- 
visers such experts as Francis Fergusson, 
Richard Eberhart, Robert Lowell, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, and William Carlos Williams. 
Send inquiries to the Poets’ Theatre, 24 
Palmer Street, Cambridge 28, Massachu- 
setts. 


Speciar Issues 


In the recent issue of Contact (No. 6), 
“The Criminal Man” is the rather unu- 
sual focal point upon which the editors 
have concentrated. They have brought to- 
gether art, short stories, poetry and photo- 
graphs by and about the modern criminal. 
From Nelson Algren’s description of Chi- 
cago, “The Mafia of the Heart,” and Alvah 
Bessie’s “The Non-Existent Man,” through 
“On Seeing a Man Put to Death” by 
Thomas Gallagher and the anonymous re- 
prints of “Art of the Imprisoned,” the 
special issue presents a sympathetic and 
moving look at the criminal man. 


The Summer, 1960, Sewanee Review is a 
special collection of Italian criticism of 
American literature since 1930. The essays 
treat American writers Edgar Allan Poe, 
Herman Melville, Emily Dickinson, Ezra 
Pound, Ernest Hemingway, and Eugene 
O'Neill. The selected essays form a critical 
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anthology, none of which has previously 
been translated into English. 


Yale French Studies plans to make its 


Spring, 1961, issue a special Albert Camus 
number. 


Contemporary novelists Saul Bellow and 
William Styron are discussed at length in 
the Summer, 1960, Critique, Studies in 
Modern Fiction, published in Minneapolis. 
A bibliography of each is included. 


Awarps FoR WRITERS 


Novelists may now enter their works in 
the competition for the 1961 Macmillan 
Fiction Award of $7,500. The novels must 
be at least 50,000 words and not more than 
200,000. Deadline for applications is Feb- 
ruary 28, 1961. For information write Fic- 
tion Award Editor, The Macmillan Com- 
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ERRATA 


Readers of Dr. Sherif A. Mardin’s article, “The Mind of the Turkish Reformer, 
1700-1900,” which appeared in the Review for Autumn 1960, vol. XIV, no. 4, will 


pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York. 


Both fiction and non-fiction may be sub- 
mitted to the Houghton Mifflin-Esquire 
Fellowship Award contest. The prize con- 
sists of a $5000 award from Houghton 
Mifflin and $2500 from Esquire Magazine 
for first serial rights. Finished and unfin- 
ished manuscripts may be submitted. Ap- 
plication blanks and details of the contest 
may be obtained by writing Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, 
Massachusetts. 


To ConcLupE 


“To say the truth, I was tired of being 


always wise. ...” 


The Vicar of Wakefield 


kindly note the following errata which the author has called to our attention: Three 
footnotes should be intercalated after footnote 15. The text of these footnotes is as 


follows: 


** Gibb and Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, 1, 2, p. 205. 


See the remarks of the Turkish statesman Hezarfen Hiiseyin Efendi about the “men of the 
sword” of his time: Robert Anhegger, “Hezarfen Hiiseyin Efendinin Osmanh Devlet Teskilatuna dair 
Miilahazalan,” Téirkiyat Mecmuast, X (1953), pp. 365-393. 

*® Mouradjea d’Ohsson, Tableau de l'Empire Ottoman (Paris, 1788-1824), 7 Vols., Vol. I, pp. 167- 
170; Leon Ostrorog, El-Ahkam es-Soulthantya (Paris, 1910), “Introduction,” pp. 62-63. 


As a consequence of this intercalation, the numeral 16 on the present footnote 16 
should be changed to 19, the next footnote, at present numbered 17, should read 20 
and this operation should be carried up to footnote 58, which will then read 61. 
The last three footnotes in the present text (i.e., footnotes 59-61) should be stricken 


out. No changes are necessary in the footnote numerals which appear in the text. 
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